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SHALL WE INGREASE OUR APPLE 
ORCHARDS ? 


uring the past twenty years there has 

. feeling among a large number of 
rmers that the raising of apples is an une 
sble busi ness, especially on land that i* 
etor garden crops; this has led to 
lestruction of many valuable orchards, 

es having been cut down while in the 

ir productiveness, This has been 

und for what have been consia* 

profitable crops, namely, small 
vegetables, but so many have 
ese crops that the profits have 
juced, so much, that some of 
lown their orchards to in- 
garden land are beginning to 
they had their trees back again; 
truits and vege- 
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At the New England Agricultural Hall, 
Ploughman Building. 45 Milk St, 
Boston, Saturday, April 11, 1885. 


“FRUIT” 
“Omamental Trees,” 


CHARLES M. HOVEY, 


(The werld-resowned Morticalturist,) 
called to preside, and Leads 
the Discussion. 


A LIVELY DEBATE FOLLOWS, 


ON THE 


Different Varieties of Frait and their 
Diseases. 


WITH ADDRESSES BY 

CAPT. JOHN B MOORE, Pres. of the 

“Mass. Meorticultural Seciety, 

©. B. MADWEN, LEDYARD BILE, 

EDMUND MERSEY, J. MM. MALE. 
BENJ. FP. WARE, LEANDER 

WETMERELL, and 
Wa. EM. MAELLS of New Mampshire, 


Pheonegraphically Reported expressiy 
for the Mass. Ploughman. 


(COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FOR ) 


At the Mecting of Farmers in the Ploughman 
Building on Saturday forenoon last, April llth 
inst., an unusual number of acknowledged ex- 
perts were in attendance, atiracted hither to hear 
what Mr. Hovey might have to say on a subject 
to which he has given a life long attention. 
Presicent NSEDHAM called the meeting to order 
at 10 o'clock as follows; 





enough to pay cost, and often a good profit, 
especially if an effort be made to raise firet 
quality fruit. 

As long es we have large quantities of 
land that is of little use for cultivation that 
is well adapted for tbe growth of the apple 
we are not called upon to decide the question 


whether it is best to set an orchard on land 


Gentlemen, you will come to order, for it is 
time for the meeting to be called. We have to- 
day with us, as our presiding ¢ flicer, a gentleman 
who is, certainly, one of the leading horticul- 
tarists of America, if not the leading, a gentie- 
man who edited the Magazine of Horticulture 
for the period of 35 years, the originator of that 
magazine, a gentleman who is known, not only 


we desire for a garden. We should first turn all over this country, but all over the civilized 


our attention to the strong rough lands 
which are every way adapted to the growth 
f the anr hut can 
f the a , but « 
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il that readily drains 
1 Massachusetts there 
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off the surface water, | 


i might be covered 
Land 
cky 1s even better adapted to 
the apple tree than land that 

irom roc As. 


ras to adv antage, 


lhe objection 
wh some bring to such land is, that the 
rocks bruise the fruit as it drops, but apples, 
to be good for market must not be permitted 
todrop,even where there are no rocks, theres 


fore this objectior 
; ction has no weight, Every 


value to ship must 
icked by hand from the tree; 
tha: drops while gathering should never 
sidered as more than third rate. An- 
ection offered to rocky land is, that 
t De easily ploughed and cultivated. 
is Is true, but good orchards can be grown 
tre the land is never cultivated, providing 
_‘rees are kept well mulched when small, 
* Well Terliized @$ $00n as they begin to 
pre duce fruit, and what grass grows on the 
‘and permitted to lay uncut. In this way an 
orehard can be grown at a very small cost. 
me portions of the State there are 
tumbers of small natural apple trees 
‘re scattered over the rough rocky paa- 
tures and side hills; these the farmer’s boys 
cou with some good winter variety 
hus in a few years get an orvhard com- 
(he very best of trees at a trifling 
lt is believed by many that an 
tree that grows where the seed was 
ed will make a better tree than one 
‘hat hes been transplanted. When trees are 
Purchased to setin such places, care should 
be taken to get good ones, and if possible to 
Bet those that have not had the spurs cut 
from the trunk of the tree ; these are need- 
td to send forth leaves to shade the trunk. 
lo get good trees and set them well is very 
important, but it is not so important as it is 
to have the trees properly cared for after 
they are set. While we have no doubt that 
twill pay to raise apples for the market, 
When the trees are well cared for, we feel 
quite sure it will not pay ifthe trees are neg- 
lected, therefore every farmer before he de- 
cides to set an orchard, should first settle 
the question whether or not he is willing to 
spend time and money —— to keep the 
orchard in the very best condition ; if is 
hot, he had better abandon the project, 
Probably one half of all the apple trees 
\ransplanted during the last 50 years, have 
en so entirely neglected, that they have 
proved an unprofitable investment. The bus- 
‘ness of raising apples, like almost all others, 
requires constant care or failure will be the 
result, With proper care the outlook now 
is that few crops promise in the future any 
better than the apple, but in setting an ap- 
ple orchard the farmer must look his farm 
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trees is very broad. 
fruit alone and discuss it profitably at this mect 
ing. But, to take up all of this broad subject 
and discuss it in so short a time is @fficult. 


century ago. 


world, aS an authority on fruits, trees and 
shrubs, a gentleman who has been President of 
the Mass. Horticultural Society. We are to 
discuss, today, the subject of frai:s and orna- 
mental trees, a subject which he has given a 
great deal of thought and attention to, and upon 
which he must be a well recognized authority by 
the best informed upon the subject. 1 have the 
leasure of introducing Mr. Cuas. M. Hovey, 
of Cambridge. 


REMARKS OF CHARLES M. HOVEY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Your very 
efficient aid bere and colaborer, Mr. Noyes, spoke 
to me some time ago and said he would like to 
have me come here and talk a little while upon 
the subject of frait and trees, or upon any other 
subject I thought proper. Licld bim that my 
time was very much engaged, and that I bad no 
leisure really to devote to anything but what I 
hadin hand. But I would be pleased to gratify 
bim and would come at any time and talk ina 
free and informal way with the cultivators of 
the soil who have assembled here to deliberate 
and discuss the questions which have been 
handled in such an able manner here. I ought 
to have prepared myself to address such an 
audience as you have here, but, by some absence 
of mind, I aid not notice, when I took up the 
Ploughman, what the date was, when it said 
hat the subject of potato culture would be con- 
tinued. But it seems that I took up an oid 
Ploughman of a week before, and did not know 
that this was the week on which I was expected 
to speak. So, if I am a little rambling, you will 
excuse me for not writing down some of the 
leading points in order that I mignt discuss them 
intelligentiy and set them before you. 


Of course the subject of fruit and ornamental 
Really, we might talk upon 


However, I will do what I can to give you what 


experience I have bad in regard to both these 
matters, hoping that, in some respects, I may 
give you something that you do not know. I 
am pleased to see the cultivators of fruit trees 
and I hope that } may be abla to contribute my 
mite to the general information upon this very 
important subject. 


Fruit tree culture stands, we 
may eay, far in advance of what it did half a 
We had about arrived at the per- 
fection of the potato culture many years ago, as 


you, perhaps, learned when you discussed it last 


week, and we have arrived at the perfection of 
corn culture, to a great degree, a good many 
years ago, and there are many other things of 
which the same may be sald, but, in looking 
over the subject matter, when I was writing an 
article for the P. Aman some time ago, I came 
across some remarks which I thought proper to 
present in a discussion of these questions, and I 
will give you something that was said by Mr. 
John Lowell, of whom you bave all heard, and 
about whom you have all read, some 30 or 40 
years ago, when he was engaged in borticulture 
with the result of raising the borticalture ot 
Massachusetts to a very good position. As long 
ago as 1822 Mr. Lowell said: 


“We are —~ | destitute in New England of 
nurseries for fruit trees on an extensive scale. 
No cultivators on whom we can call for a supply 
of the most common plants of the smaller fruits, 
such as strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries 
of the superior kinds. We have no place to 
which we can go for plants to ornament our 
grounds. We bave not a single seedsman who 
can furnish us with fresh seeds of annual flowers 
in which we can place reliance.” 


fhat was in 1822, but that was nota great 
while ago. It will give me a great deal of 
pleasure (to present to = something which he 
bas said on potato culture. It seems to have 
arrived to perfection long before 1822. Perhaps 
you don’t all of you recollect that the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 
published seven or eight volumes of reports as 
early as 1812 or 1815 and offered a prize of $30 
for the best yield of potatoes on theacre. A 
entleman you may know, or ought to know, 
that was a farmer in Fitchburg, came in with bis 
622 bushels to the acre for three years in suc- 
cession and took the prize. Now, understand, 
our average yield is about 200 bushels. Now 
you see we did something in potato calture long 
before, as Mr. Lowell said, we did anything in 
fruit trees. 
I recollect in Cambridge, when I was a boy, a 
great many years ago, going through pastures 
that are now thickly inhabited with people 
where the corn hills were in rows as distinetly 
as though they had been cuitivated jast year. 
From the centre of one came a pitch pine tree 
one foot in diameter. In 1815 General Hull, of 
Newton, was awarded a prize for 116 bushels of 
corn to the acre. I only speak of these things to 
show how much we have attained in corn and 
tatoes when fruit culture was in the condition 
Mir. Lowell states. Th re were no nurseries, but 
only a few straggling orchards. With the tem- 
erance movement our fruit trees disappeared. 
We were relying mainly on something else, as 
cider was too strong a drink and the orchards 
were given the go by. Fer many years we gave 
up the practical culture of fruit trees. 


Grapes. 


Let us look at the subject to-day. We have 
only to go back as far as 1850, or ‘51 or 52, 
when you could not find 100 pounds of grapes in 
Boston market that were not picked trom wild 
vines. What is the result to-day? Tons of 

pes lie in our markets, and chief among them 
Eine Concord, and I don’t know what we 
should do without grapes to-day. advance 
made is so tremendous that we can hard! 
fathom it. In all the different kinds of tab 
grapes, the only grape that was then in favor 
was the Isabella. That was as far back as 1828. 
There was nothing else unless, bly, the 
Catawba. Then, in} came the Diana, which 
originated in Milton. e bad never heard of 
the Se. Bat now we have these 

in 
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we have in our 12 native varieties that have been 
growing wiid and inour gardens here. That 
shows how rapicly we have progressed. 


Diseases of Fruit Trees. 


Now, we come to apples. Look back to 1816. 
Mr. Cox, of New Jersey, wrote and published 
the first book on fruit that was ever published 
in this ccuntry. He says tbat, as a result of the 
publication of bis book, he called himseli the 
most extensive cultivator of apples in the United 
Staxs. He had sought for intormation in 
Amcrican books and papers and had to resort to 
Eoglish works. He had published bis book in 
the hope of conveying such information as 
would be usetul to our American citizens. Mr. 
Cox was really an eminent and prac.ical mar, 
who made a great many valuable remarks and 
observations which have not been refuted to 
day. He spoke ot the culture of th pear. He 
said thatthey weie troubled with diseases for 
which no remedy had then been found, and no 
reason could be assigned for their cause. That 
was spoken in perfect trath. That was in 1816, 
and we are Noman cao fiad 


any remedy for the blight and no man can tell 
its cause. Through all these many years we 
have stood just there. 


The Yellows. 


In relation tothe peach, their best field is in 
the Middle States,—Delaware and New Jersey, 
particularly. He says again, that in the cultiva- 
tion of the peach, they bave been subject to the 
yellows, and no remedy has been found for it, 
and no one can tell the cause. We stand just 
there to-day on those two points. We have not 
made any advance. We have talked about 
muriate of potash, but I canuot find anytuing 
that can be relied upon, except in a moderate 
way. When wecan find out why the yellow 
fever makes its appearance in ew Orleans, 
when we can find out why the cholera comes, 
then I think we can ficd out why these diseases 
appear and whats their remedy. Mr. Cox 
made the remark that the causes of these dis- 
eases were altogether climatic. He says it is 
probable that the sup, shining throvgh the 
vapor in the atmosphere at certaia poriods and in 
certain conditions of the soil, causes these dis- 
eases which are something in the nature of a 
fire blight. Itis like taking a tree and putting 
it under water and then holding it before a fire. 
Now, we have only to know, ef course, all the 
pysical conditions, ia order to know the causes 
of these diseases and to apply their remedies. A 
German writer of some notoriety, said many 
years ago, that a tree was simply botthd sun- 
light. So one of our greatest inveators,—wheth- 
er he had ever seen the statement or not [ to not 
koow,—Mr. Edison, in a recent article on elec- 
tricity, made the same remark, that a tree was 
only tottled sunlight. The sun in its enveloping 
power is the source of all light and everything 
in way of life. It evaporates the water from the 
ocean and the moisture is distributed over the 
land. It falls from the clouds anl soaks the 
earth and then it is taken ap by the trees and 
with nothing in the world, with no fertilizer, 
with nothing in the forest but the torce of the 
trees taking up the water, it makes one of the 
most beautiful objects in creation. Even on our 
west coast it attains the size of the stupendous 
Wasbington Monument, all out of simple water. 
If we try to fathom it we find that we cannot tell 
the cause. It makes the orange, the apple, the 
pear and all fruits and shrubs, all from simple 
rain water with this vital process of nature. We 
want to understand the processes of nature be- 
fore we can proceed intelligently to do anything, 


The Apple 
Now, I will, perhaps, go on consecutively and 


very popular and ate recognized as excellent,— 
the Rockport B »the Cleveland Bigelow, 
and a few others. ith some exceptions that is 
about all the progress that has been made since 
Mr. Knight sext over the two seedling varieties 


in 1822. 

The cherry is easily grown. It bas no partic- 
ular diseases. Theonly trouble that I find is 
that the birds eat them all up. You cannot raise 
avy cherries unlessin a Boston yard or in a 
kitchen garden, where you have plenty of cbil- 
dren to scare the birds away. I have had from 
10 to 20 trees at a time and in 45 years I have 
never picked a peck of cherries. I have netied 
them over and saved a few where I had some 
néw varieties on trial, I have had some cherries 
on trial as good asapy in Massachusetts for the 
sake of their synomomes and bay saved them by 
throwing a net over the branch where they were 
and protecting them from the birds. But the 
birds have taken all the others, aud they never 
care whether a cherry is sour or sweet. 1 find 


in regard to the English apples, and speaking 
sub rosa I will say that they are not fit to eat. 
They are watery and poor. Their old pippin has 
little value. The Eoglish apples generally are 
Hot so solid and do not have the soap which our 
Ameri an apples have. 

As I began to say, the id: a of the English cul- 
tivators was (hat the trees must be kept open to 
admit the light. That idea was followed for a 
great many years, and is still followed today by 
& great many of our farmers. But it is not a 
good idea. It is all very wellfor England, where 
they have nosun. But in America we want to 
shade our trecs, ifanything. We have too much 
sun. We want «ll the foliage we can get. 


Pruning. 


That brings me to the sulyect of pruning. Any 
tree, if you wish it to grow with vigor and bear 
well, never wants to see the knite. A knife isa 
necessity, to ~~ for you want it to thin out 
some of your branches, but you don’t waut to ; 
cut away limbs so as to !et the light into the tree os ~ peel ge a of pontine f 
to wither the young crop. Nature always p.o- t SVET WORD. them all ae heer bins ~- i 
vides sbont enou h foliage. Would you wich to qisb.es Bot t p bas Che somne we 
a woods sease 
- — you will ‘ind thous hat lave aoe had a oe pr edpng to no particaiar di > 
knife applicd tothem. The tree grows of itself By myiy pany bane om — — ° 
hs a nee — +! a — of — trees likes the balter taste i the leaves, ond "does not 
ere are two objecis to be attained,—the growth * : , 
of the tree and the fruit. Pruning is a necessity, pong ne ny potty ge yh 
~ tome ry ye ad judgment thao price in the market. It is worth more tenon 
st people show. Anybody can prune a tree 4 
who can use a saw or hatchet, and that is calicd a = pry aps and more care than it has had 
pruning. But we must be cbservant, and nct cut | /OF *¢ ‘ast few yea:s. 


the branches ¢o as (o injure the tree. REMARKS OF CAPT. MOORE. 


The pear and the apple bear all their fruit 
from the same old wocd, year after year, but the Mr Chairman, I did not come here expect: 
peach bears in another way. To pranea peach jing to say any thing at all or to make 
tree as y »u would a pear or an apple tree wonld |@ speech. came here to hear Mr. Hovey, who 
be to make a sid mistake. Your object in prun | bas been =e all his life in the cultivation 
ing a peach tree must be to get rid of the old | of fruit, and who, as we all know, has acquired 
wood, otherwise the branches elongate till the |a&greatdeal of knowledge upon th@ sulject. 
tree is fifty feet high. You must cut off theoider | Therefore I shall say but a few words, and shall 
wood. say what I do say about the peach. Mr. Hovey 

So itis with grapes. Should you prune them | bas spoken of peaches as a subject that is of 
like a pear tree? No, sir. Tae old grape wocd | great importance, and I can add something 
isof no value. Only last year’s wood produces | about them. 
any fruit, and the whole object of pruning is to 
supply that wood. It is not material whether you 
do itin a systematie way, although the more 
system 5 ou observe in regard to pruning the bet- 
ter. If you have a vine growing very fast you 
will know what to cut and what to leave. Ifit is 
your judgment that the vine will do better to ran 
wild over a tree, it may be all right, but look 
out and take off the old wood and have the sup- 
ply of young wood to take its place, unless you 
wish to find that you have very few grapas. 

These principies must be followed in trimming 
trees cf all kinds. You must understand the 
nature of the tree before you can prune it. 


The Borer, 


Now, as regards the diseases of fruit trees, we 
know that the important points in regard to the 
apple and the common fruit trees are the canker 
worm, what is known as the apple moth and 
borer, and the slug. As bend the pear the 
blight is the chief discase. We have the borers 
occasionally in the pear, but not unless we have 
them in the quince. In the case of the peach we 
bave the yellows and the peach borer. Those are 
the ecemies which all cultivators have to contend 
with. As far asthe yellows and the blight are 
concerned, I can give you no information at all. 
I can only say that I am as ignorant of them to- 
day as anybody, and that no one can tel! their 
cause ortheirremcdy. I know some remedies 
are mentioned, but I don’t know of one of any | cerned, othe: wise, growing peaches is a precar- 
value whatever. As regards the borer, this con- | ious busimess. There is no doubt about that. Io 
clusiou bas been reached, if you wish to get rid | this climete you never are sure of more than two 
of them, that you must take a wire and wire | or three crops in five years, and the difficulty I 
them out. Preventives of the borer may be ot | find has been with the yellows. I have applied 
some value, supposing that some substance, like | the potash, and certainly I cannot say that I 





[Calls for Capt. Moore to come up on to the 
platform. ‘No, I willstay where I am; if I can- 
notmake you hearI will speak louder. 1 am 
big enough to show up where | am.’| 


Peach Yellows and Muriate of 
Potash. 


Mr. Hovey says as far as he kaows there is 
no remedy for the yellows. Now, there have 
becn several experiments made atthe Massachu- 
setis Agricultural College by Prof. Goessmann. 
He showed me some trees that he thought were 
very badly affected by the yellows, and, certain- 
Wr it they had had the yellows, they were cured. 

here is no doubt about that. I did not see them 
before the remedies were applied, but they were 
certainly cured, if they had had that disease. 
That was seven ‘r eight years ago and the trees 
were vigorous and well. Now, it was a very 
simple application which he made to care the 
disease. He applied four or five pounds of mu- 
riate of potash, sprinkling it ander the tree and 
allowing it to work into the soil. It was worth 


> it cost for manare if it Gid not cure the trou 
e. 


Growing Peaches a Precarious 
Business. 
As far as the cultivation of the peach is con- 








talk first of one of our fruits,—the apple. Peo 
ple for a long period _nterior to the discovery of 
the Baldwin, and the Roxbury Russet, which are 
of recent origin, had very poor apples. I sup- 
pose generally they were of the wilder and poor 

er sort. But the Baldwin apple and the russet 
and the creening originated, as I suppose, toward 
the close ot the last century and began thus our 
culture of fruit. The apple is one of the most 
valuable, as itis one of the most palatable of 
fruits. They have a good commerce al value, and 
can be transported or kept and used here, and | 
are available in a great variety of ways. From | 
the accession of this fine variety we began better 
to understand the value of the apple, and have 
gone on to cultivate and grow them extensively 
till we had large orchards. We have had such 
an abundance ot apples that, as perhaps you all 
know, 2,000,000 bushels were transported to Eng 

land a year ortwoago. That shows *o what an 
extent they haye Deen cultivated by the people 


at large. 
The Pear. 


Now, we come to the pear. Mr. Lowell said 
that there were from six to nine pears which 
were of value. I have in my own cultivation 
had over 1000 varieties collected from every 
place that I could get at, either in Europe or 
America,—in Belgium, France, England, or 
Scotland, in the South and West, wherever I 
could find them. Although many of them are of 
some va'ae, and some of them are quite good, 
yet the larger part of them have so many faults 
that they are comparatively worthless. They 
are either -cor bearers, or poor growers, or are 
subject to diseases. I have reduced the number 
of valuable kinds down to about 200. Perhaps 
you will think that is enough. I think it is about 
175 more than are of any great value. I like to 
raise them myself, and so I keep about 200 va- 
rieties. All these other kinds have been brought 
forward, proved and rejected in about 50 years. 
That is sometbiag, I think, to show the progress 
of horticultare, in this country. 

We have arrived at the point when we can tell 
our cultivators howto save money. We can 
point at certain varieties, and show in a few 
words that they are poor pears, not worth culti- 
vating, and that they will gain by giving their 
attention to some other variety. 


The Peach. 


Now, in regard to the peach, it has not under- 
gone so much of a change as these other fruits. 
Not so much progress bas been made with them. 
The oldest are the best. The conditions of rais- 
ing do not seem to be favorable to the new vari- 
eties. We go back to the growth of many years 
ago, and find that the Crawford was the best 
then. We also find that the Old Nixon ard the 
George Fourth, and a few other varicties. The 
Amsden and other varieties do not mature as 
well as some other kinds of American peach, 
and 1 think they have very little value, as far as 
my own taste and experience go, and as far as I 
have seca them in the market. 


The Piam. 


Tbe plum is subject to so many diseases that 
we might expect it would be more neglected. 
can remember the time when I picked three 
bushels of plums from a tree, but within ten 
years after that those trees werenearly dead with 
the black knot and curculio and with other trou: 
bles. Therefore we have done very li:tlein plam 
cultare.it seems to succeed well in western New 
York and tolerably well ia Maine, but most of 
the trees have failed in Massachusetts. When 
we shall have overcome all of these troubles and 
got rid of the black knot and so On, we may suc 
ceed, for the plam isa delicious frait, and it is 
unportunate that we cannot cultivate it more 
than we do. 

I have already said that there are several vari- 
eties of the grape and that great developments 
bad been made in grape culture, more so than ia 
all other fraits togethcr. But we do not wish to 
be burdened with too many varieties on the 
tarm. Weare likely to place too much jmpor- 
tance upon a variety because it is new. We 
ought to try it carefully ia different localities, 
before we say that it is superior to anything else 
and in the end we should be gainers. Bat, at the 
same time, those who raise new grapes should 
be careful not to make too extreme statements 
in regard to their value, unless they have well 
compared them with old varieties, known to be 
staple products. 


Culture of the Apple. 


The ideas in regard to the culture of the apple 
in the early days of our cultivators,as Mr. Cox 
has said, were taken from the English books. 
Now, you know what the English climate is, 
and as you know that the sun is the source of 
growth and light in itself, you must know that 
it is of great importance in the apple culture. 
You know that the lignt is all that gives flavor 
to anything. You can take an old portulacca or 
& weed of our New England pastares, and put it 
into your cellars, and bleach it out and can eat 
it without any trouble. You'can do the same 
with other plants and get them as a8 aspar’ 
You can blanch celery in 

and you can blanch cabbages. 

gives the flavor and character and hich 
makes fruit what it really is. Mr. Cox has said, 
in to the apple, that its natural locality is 


coarse asher,—ccal ashes generally would be | have cured the yellows with it, but I Say tliat 
better,—were placed around the tree, tu prevent | Prof. Goessmann, who isa good observer, has 
the insect !rom reaching the root. lt goes into | taken trees in a condition different from what I 
the wood very near the ground. That is the only | did, and cured them. I asked him if be bad ob- 
remedy practiced. served this yellow character in the peach leaves 
and he said, no. But be understands the 
The Canker Worm. yellows, and be has cured them; there is no 
As tothe cankcr worm, we have a thousand —o shout thet. Mow, 5 weass set Cony thes 
} y one can cure the disease as he has done, yet 
and one means cf ¢.tting rid of it. We can place | I have not succeeded myself. While I have got 
tar around the trees, according to the old mode, | a good crop a number of times, a good paying 
of tarring or inking them, which I think is the crop,—acd one crop will pay for the trouble of 
satest aud cheapest and most effec ual. But | several years of growth,—still itis a pretty pre 
sometaing must bedone Whoever follows that | carious business. I don’t like even to get only two 
system must follow it thoroughly. These vari- or three crops out of five years. The buds have 
ous modes with circles of zinc filled with oil are | Heen killed this year and they were killed last 
very weil, but the oil gives out almost as often as | . r. [remember that some of them were pret- 
the tar and ink,and, on tLe whole, taking the first ty badly off in the cold weather. I have not exe 
cost into consideration, with an extensive num- amined them this spring, but the winter was 
- of fruit 4 = I should prefer the old way. very severe for ol i vines. Now, 1 did 
erhaps these later contrivances would be very | » ; 
good, but with an orchard of mach extent, I pment ny TY gee here today and 
should preterthe old way as the most safe and y 
thorough against the canker worm. Discussion. 


Mr. Hovey—I believe I hava said nothing io 
my remarks io relation to the profitableness of 
; the peach culture in this climate. ButI think 
As regards ornamental trees, it is a subject of a | that Capt. Moore and others wil! remember that 
great deal of importance and really one which | I said at the Horticultural Society, that it would 
rcqaires cons derable thought and will take a | be a very precarious culture in this State. 


good deal of time to discuss thoroughly and oat 
fully as we would liketo haveit. The cultare — Tdid aot understand you tosay 


of crnamental trees has been recently quite ex- ’ 
tensive. They have been introduced more thor- Mr. Hover—The peach crop will be success fu 
oughly and more has been done tnan heretofore, | Perhaps, two years out of five, but whoever 
and the varieties uf trees have been increased to | follows cultivation of peaches must expect the 
some considerable extent. trees will not bear three years out of five. This 
Of the importance of the cultivation of orna- = oa e ame _ om 
mental trees, itis not necessary that I should eaten fine F ir Ce ca at the Masea- 
speak before such an audience asthis. We all | chusetts Horti od co i } wy ee 0 
know their value and their beauty. Without |° cultural Society. o" 
them our homes would be almost uninhabitable. | QUESTION By Mr. WetHeRELL—Mr. Chair- 
We need them in the warm summer for shade, | man, befure Mr. Wood soeaks I would like to 
The | ask these two doctors (Capt. Moore and Mr. 


Ornamental Trees. 
Ot the smaller fruits I shall not speak to-day- 


and wes need them in winter for shelter. 
only thing is how we shull introduce those which | Hovey) who seem to agree pretty well, why it is 
are best and handsomest. Why is it that our | that peaches do not bear every year. When I 
native trees have not been introduced more | W88 & boy I recoliect that there was a large 
largely than they have hitherto? It is simply | peach tree exposed to the west wind, where a 
because the idea bas grown up that it is better | Crop was sureevery year. It was the Rareripe 
to get everything foreign as far as we can, even | Variety and bore every year, until I grew to 
our shade trees. We have even gone abroad for | manhood. That was better than three years out 
the lime tree, forgetting that our American lime | Of five. Now, the question is, what has brought 
is handsome and beautiful. At one time English |#bout the change so that we can get peaches 
elms were most popular, but our American elms | ‘bree out of five when we used to get them ten 
bave more beauty and more desirable than Eng- | Out of twelve. 

lish elms for our streets. One who has seen the Capt. Moorne—I was a boy about as long ago 
old Paddock elms or the elms that are on Boston |as Mr. Wetherell was. The town of Lincoln was 
Common, will know what the English elms are. | noted for growing peaches for the Boston mar- 
Their branches stand out directly from the | ket, and they never calculated to get a crop more 
trunk, and the trees are far less handsome than | than two years out of five. If Mr. Wetherell 
the American elm. Its branches are low, and nct | knew of a tree in Massachusetts that bore fruit 
so graceiully shaped as the American. Our elm | every year, it must have been in a very favorable 
comes up with graceful goblet-like appearance, | location. 

and forms an object of beauty such as we re- Mr. WeTHerett—lIt was in the western part 
quire in our ornamental trecs. of the State, in the town ot Ware. 


Then we have magnolias, and tulip trees and Capt. Moonz—I never knew such a tree in 
oaks. One would smile at the thought of | wassachusetts. 


lanting an Oak tree. Many years ago I was so 

enh of oak trees myself that I imported |. Mt. Hovey—I will ask aay (ggg Trem Aa 
about 100 of them. They were all young trees | — had Pons Re noagenel dal tae 
and I thought I would like to see what I could | ¥° 4° not expect trees w a ; : 
do with them. But nobody wanted an oak to heryt ee = hy ye ep be ae 
plant. For years nobedy theaght 8 weald be the peaches off. 4 will not sav that I did it 


Oe bd pe yt , - = ——_ every year, but 1 do not think I did. — — 
‘Lhey do not want to wait for anything so slow ago, wo Dalley of Rexser an a seach 
of growth asanoak. But it takes time for a | hat Gov. Dudley ~ A : 
ood tree to grow, and the oak isa magnificent orchard, and of it he says that the year before 
free. So we bave come to neglect many of our | !ast he bad so many pence Sat Stn ast, have 
native trees and have Jooked for foreign trees. I | ®0¥ the previous year. oh tb r poy ; 
would say, as the matter lies ic my mind, that | 8s forgotten teeny zt bes +. gee A 
our resources are ample, and thet, witb few ex- ae ony ie aid y 
ceptions, the horse chestnut, and Norway maple, | *208¢ ¥ ; 
and two or three others, we must rely, or ought |_ Mr. WetusreLt—I remember distinctly what 
to rely, upon Our native trees for ornaments of |I say, for I was exceedingly fond of peaches. I 
our grounds. have heard - —_ the am Bm ae am 
formerly in the early history o assacbuse! 
ae = & ey 5 oe 9 nop they were yn io growing peaches, — = 
ble for you, and Lam happy if I have said any- | Some ~ ym “ toy, T po hag a a 
thing to interest you, and I shall be glad now to os rowe @ peach for 30 or 40 years. Ihave 
learn where Iam defective myself ia any of my a -e sionally sines, and on the came 
ideas. I ought to bave prepared myself more | Oli 0s where peaches did well at that time, I 
thoroughly for coming here betore you. I see aad that the rd see is perfectly nef poe 
here in the hall Capt. Moore, the President of = : ang Therefore dy ee i brad. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and woe yh seme have younger then these two 
will call upon him to say a few words upon the — A 0 shape by some Of my age, that 
subject of fruits. He is an orchardist as well as | £eo" — 0 eres te the early bistory’of the 
a grape culturis!, and be knows so much I will a. athe — every year. What l wast to 
ask him to address us with a few remarks. get at is a probable on why they do not t 
Mr. Leanpsr WsTHERELL.—I hope that the every year. These speakers have told us about 
Chairman, before he calls on Capt. Moore, will | the es ay hay y if og! = 
. li us the reason peac. map 
eee — = have done better than of recent cultivation. 
The Cherry. 


Cold Weather and the Peach 
Mr. Hovex.—I will. I had the matter put 


down in my memorandum but overlooked it. Buds. 
The cherry is one of our most important fruits. 

In 1822 Mr. Lowell, then Secretary of the Massa- 

chusetis Society for the Promotion ot Agricul- 

ture, 
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century 
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in a belt extending from Virginia no: 

far as the Cocadaliec. Well, bis sane et 

ae erat teak tae originated wees © 
varie 

belt I don't doubt it. e@ have 

apple, handsome, large, watery, with 

filled up with water. They don’s 
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confirm what I have said about peach trees bear: 
ing every year. I wish he would do so. 


REMARKS OF MR. BILL. 


I am a younger man than those who have spo- 
ken and want to learn rather than occupy the 
time myseif, but I cannot help but confirm in 
my memory, the statements of the gentieman on 
my right, who is a stranger tome. My memory 
goes back about 40 years, and unless I am mis 
taken, as the Chairman has said in regard to re 
mem bering the years when the trees did not bear, 
1 am quite sure that I gathered peaches from our 
large trees every year 40 years ago. I am about 
50 years ofage and I know where they stood so 
well that I could go in the dark and put my 
band within tour feet of where they stoo!. The 
trees disappeared about 20 years ago. We used 
to have the old Rareripe, the Nixon, the Craw- 
ford, the George Fourth. We had pcrhaps, from 
half an acre toan acre of peach trees and it 
seems to me they bore every yar. Now, I have 
failed to see in aji my journey ings any trees that 
have the remarkable growth that they attained 
at the time of which I speak. 

The remark bas been made by Capt. Moore, in 
regard to the yellows, that the trees that Le saw 
at college were cured and he dfd not know, trom 
observation, that ~~ A had that disease. If he 
had observed carefuily the evidence he would 
have seen wheiber little limbs had been cut oft 
where they grow in bunches, for that is one sure 
evidence of the disease. If he had been able to 
state in regaid to this it would have been confir- 
mative to my mind that they had the yellows as 
Prof. Goessmann thought. The premature rip- 
ening and insipid character of the fruit is alse 
another evidence ot the disease. 


The Scupperuong Grape. 

In the great variety of subjects which our 

tairman has covered, 1 was especially in 
terested in grape culture, and there was one va- 
riety of grape which I did not bear him men- 
tion,—the Scuppernong. It is astocishing in its 
vitality and vigorous growih. I saw one vine in 
or near the city of Jacksonville, that measured, 
at the height of my shouldr, eight or nine inch 
es indiameter. 1t had for an arbor two tremen- 
dous live oaks standing near it, up which it 
climbed and covered them, interlacing their 
whole tops. They stocd 75 feet high, perhaps, 
and it was estimated by persous that were famil- 
iar with it, that there was a mile of the vine in 
extent This vine has a vigorous growth and is 
much used in making wive, but is seldom found 
north of Virginia, and flouishes mosi in the 
Carolinas and in the Gulf States. Speaking of 
trees being bottled sunshine, as (ar as that mat- 
ter is concerned, all trees and animals are bot- 
tled sunshine, fer the sun is the source of vege- 
table lifeand man isas much botiied sunshine 
as the vegetation upon which animals fecd. 


The Apple Tree. 


_ But the apple tree is the great family tree and 
in discussion of the question of profitableness of 
trees this isthe main object to be kept in view. 
You may have discusscd the question of grape 
culture and had your fancy varieties, but when 
you have come to strike tue balance I think you 
will find they have often brought you iato debt. 
But the apple tree is a tree of great prcfit and 
advantage, itis especially valuable for Massae 
chusetts people to cultivate. 1 think that in 
some locaiities, especially in Worcester County, 
it suffers from enemies which we do not know 
how to conquer. Take it in the town of Shrews- 
bury and some sections adjoining it, I have seen 
in May and June large orchards stripped of their 
entire foliage, with very little being done for their 
protectioc. This wa: some eight or ten years agi. 

I have never seen an apple tree in the extreme 
South. They do not thrive south, and I have 
Qever seen them in our Southern States. The 
people do not raise them 
below Virginia. I think that we should cultivate 
the apple more in this State. I have set out 
about 100 trees myselt. 
I know, but if we all should set out 100 trees on 
the hillsides and valleys, we could have ao 
abundance of their delicious fruit nearly every 
autumn, 


The 
Stons. 


Now, as to the kinds of apple 
be important to cultivate. Of course we under- 
Stand that the aldwin bas the 


to eatin December? Tne Baldwin in January 
is very good for the table, but earlier Io the seae 


it before going to bed, he will tind it frequently 


the table. 
choice has always been the Hubbardstoa. I have 
in my cellar to-day nearly or quite a barre! and 
they are very p latable now. Tney are set down 
in the books asa December appie, and here we 
are almost to May, and they are in excellent 
condition. Within a fortnight their flavor has 
changed a ilttle, but up to the first of April they 
remained excellent. I can eat them at nine 
o'clock at night or nine o'clock in the morning 
without inconvenience. I will say that I rose to 





speak merely at the request of the gentleman, 
and would like to hear from any more who may 
wish to speak. 

Captain Moore.—Mr. Chairman, I don’t want 
to be advertised to this intelligent audience as 
not knowing what the yellows means. I bave 
been a peach grower all my life, and have lost 
too many orchards of peaches by the disease not 
to know what itis. Itis not easily accoumted 
for, and we do not know what itisnow. Itisa 
disease which started in 1840 in Delaware, 
reaching here about 1845, and during the next 
ten years it destroyed all the peach trees io 
Massachusetts, big and small. They were all 
destroyed. The orchards were cleaned out. Mr. 
Bill has spoken of the signs ot the yellows. Of 
course I know all about this fine yellow growth 
of sprouts and the premature coloring upon the 
leaves. It will come one year, and the next year 

our trees will be gone. I know all about that. 
The disease has destroyed whole orchards. A 
few signs of the disease may be seen on the trees 
in the autumn, and they will be destroyed the 
next year. 

I said in regard to Professor Goessmann’s ex- 
periment on peach trees that I did not see it 
pertormed, but I saw the trees after they were 
experimented on. Professor Goessmann made 
the experiment and showed me the healthy trees 
two yearsafter. I simply want to set the matter 
right, and I don’t want to have people think I 
don’t know what the yellows is when it has cost 


the peach trees would live, unles« they took the 
yellows, to a fair age. In fact I have some peacb 
trees now that are undoubtedly more than 30 
years of age that have never had the yellows. 
Lon = 3 have been outside the lot of cultivated 
peaches. 


A Listenen—Were they natural fruit ? 


Mr Hapwen—They were not budded trees, 
nor were there any nursery trees planted any- 
where near them. They have generally contin- 
ued for a long while in good fair health but the 
crops {rom them were not quite the best. 


The College Trees. 


In relation to the College trees that have been 
spoken of, { bave taken the trouble to examine 
them every year and I think it is true what 
Professor Goessmann has said and Professor 
Maynard and others that have observed those 
trees every year. I think that they had suffered 
from the yellows and they appear now to be 
cured. I inquired in rd to this matter as 
carefully as I could aod Professor Goessmann 
would say that atree which has the yellows is 
somewhat in the condition of a man who has 
constmption. The remedy is te give nutri- 
tious and stimulating food in order to prolong 
his life. I'he professor does not say that those 
trees are never going to die of the yellows, but 
that he can prolong the life and perbaps force 
the tree to be productive for a longer time. That 
is certainly as it seems to me. That is as I 
understand it. Of course I agree thoroughly 
with the Chairman that we don’t know what the 
yellows is. All we know is that it seems to be 
transmitted from one tree to others and they 
soon develop the yellows. 


Mr. WeTHeReLL—Then do you think that the 
disease is contagious ? 


Mr. Hapwen—I do. I don’t know whether it 
is carried by the bees, or carried in the atmos- 
phere by evaporation, or how it is. That is 
something I do not pretend to know, for I have 
no more knowledge of it than many other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. WetHsRe_t—How far are those old trees 
of yours from any others? 

Mr. Hapwen—Ttere have been no trees near 
them for a long distance, perhaps a mile or more. 
Mr. Hovey—Perhaps I ought to say one werd 
in relation to the erape. Mr. Bill bas spoken of 
the Scuppernong. That is Southern essentially 
by nature and \loes not come far north It can- 
not endure our climate and is of no value except 
as a wine grape. 

Mr. Bitt—I believe that I stated it is not 
found farther north than Virginia. 

Mr. Hover—I think now that we have heard 
from Worcester and others who have spoken 
about the centre of the State, we would like to 
hear from the South Shore where the climate is 
more temperate. Mr. Hersey, perhaps, can tell 
us all about the peach trees in Hingham. When 
we have heard from al! parts of the State we can 
Strike an average. , 


REMARKS OF EDMUND HERSEY. 


Mr. Chairman—I remember the old peach 
trees of my boyhood with a great deal of pleas- 





Baldwins and Hubbard-| 


son some other kind will be selected. If one eats | began to be heard from that it was best for us to 


f t | keep clear of it. 
will trouble bim, aad with some persons they are 


very indigestible. Sutin January and February | 
they are very valuable for the market ard for | 
Among ail the varieties of apples my | 





me thousands of dollars what little experience I 
have had. 


Mr. Hovey.—I don’t pretend to dispute Cap 
tain Moore, but he is mistaken about the yellows 
when he says 1t started about 1840. A writer in 
1802 said that about 50 years previous almost all 
the peach trees were destroyed by the yellows. 
So the disease is nearly 150 years old. Ia rela 
tion to the varicties of applies the geatieman has 
said that no one would think of eating Bald- 
wins. I don’t know as they would. 


Mr. Bitu.—I said they would not eat a Bald- 
win till about February or March. 


The Baldwin Heads the List, 


Mr. Hovsry.—I prefer the Baldwin all the 
time if lcouid have my way. If | can get it in 
Jaly, Juneor January itis always good. I bave 
eaten it at all times, both going to bed and get- 
ting up, and it has never hurtme, I recollect 
that while goiog across the Atlantic with a 
friend of mine,—it was not on a passenger 
vessel, but on a large freight ship,—every 
moraing as soon as he got out of bed he sent me 
a Baldwin apple and a cup of coffee. And I 
don’t know when a Baldwin apple bas ever 
tasted as good as it did then. I would like to 
know what better apple can be found in January 
or February. 

Mr WetuereLi—!l shou!d name the Hubbards 
ton Nonesuch. 


Mr Hovey— The* Hubbardston Nonesuch is 
good in December, but it becomes light and 
unky in January aod February. If I were go- 
ng to give a list of the best applies I should put 
the Baldwin first, the Greening second, the Haw 
bardston Nonesuch a third, the Russet 
fourth, and if { could raise the Northern Spy, I 
would put that in. Then there is the Mother, the 
Spitzbergen and three or foar others, all of them 
you may say A No.1 — This is my taste 
in regard to the apples which I like best. 
Mr Brtit—Is not the Mother more punky than 
either ot the other kinds named ? 


REMARKS OF 0. B. HADWEN. 


Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is the tive 
of the Chairman to call on any one who catches 
ough I come from the central part 

I don’t know as that is any reason 


ure. I do not think that I can say that they 
bore every year. Asa rule we had peaches, but 
occasionally we had years when we had no 
peaches. I feel quite certain on that point, but 
how often those years came [ cannotsay. Our 
peaches were grown from the natural trees. 
They were not budded trees, and the trees were 
| grown without cultivation. They were grown on 
sward land. They grew slowly, and they prob- 
ably matured their wood better than they do 


when we grow them by cultivation. I think that | 


we have shortened the life of the peach = 
| forcihg it. We are in too much of a hurry. ° 


from sward land. So we burry them up and get 
good peaches by forcing them. These peaches 


the sward land. I feel quite positive that that is 
the case, that we get a better quality of tbe frait 
actually, if the tee does not get the yellows, 
than we would get if it were grown slowly ou 
the sward land. 


Natural Fruit. 
We kept our trees in our family for certainly 


8 that it would | 150 years,—I think the same variety of peach,— | tree 40 years ago, and if I bad been asked I 


and when I came on to the stage I was very care’ 


greatest commer | ful not to introduce any new varieties of peach, 
cial value. But who takes up a Baldwin apple | although those we bad were not as good as some 


of the new varieties which came in about forty 
years ago. Yet I felt that when the yellows 


So I introduced nothing on my 
place, but raised only the natural varieties of 
peaches. The result was that I kept clear of the 
yellows many years atter otbers had it. I began 
to pride myself on having found out how I could 
raise peaches. While others had no peaches I 
had morefor less peaches pretty much every year. 
Occasionally there would baa year when I did 
not bave them, but usually my peaches were 
quite as certain as my apples. 

About ten years ago I noticed in my peach or- 
chards that the fruit was ripening prematurely. 
I felt satisfied that the yellows had struck the 
trees and sucb was the fact. It cleaned the orch: 
ard out completely of everything. I think I have 
got only one of my old standard peach trees on 
that side of the lot. I havea few smaller ones 
which bave never gotto be very large which 
have always been keptin sward land. They are 
quite small and perhaps always will be, and they 
have not got the yellows. They are probably 
forty years o'd. 

Now I think that io growing peac hes there are 
agreat many things to be considered. 1 don’t 
think it will be worth while for as to grow 
peaches es our fathers did, in sward land. I 
don’t think we could wait until the time for us 
to get the fruit from them, and I don’t think we 
could get frait which we should be satisfied to 
go into market with or that our customers would 
be satistied to buy at the price we ought to have. 
We cannot do that. We have got to cultivate 
our trees, 1 think, and take our chances about 
the yellows. 


Prof. Goessmann’s Remedy- 


In regard to the trees at the Amherst College, 
I must say that they looked favorable to me. 
wished to know about them for myself, and I 
saw them befure anything was applied to them. 
The disease that thsy had was the yellows. I 
told Professor Goessmann that it he was able to 
bring those trees up he could do more than I 
thought he could. I did not think it was pcsste 
ble to bring them up. They were of that age 
when I thuaght he must give them up. I think 
he did lose a partof them. Ithiok that one of 
them died of the yellows and was ng up and 
carried off. Buta portion of them I think that 
he has saved. They had all the marks of the 
yellows. They hb little fine branches, and 
small and yellow leaves. I did not see the fruit. 
I did not happen to be there when the fruit was 
ripening. I was there in the earlier part of the 
season, and was there also after the fiuit wes 
taken off, so that I cannot speak of the condition 
of the fruit. It rip:med earlier than it ought to 
have done. 

I think it is worth our while to use the same 
remedies as he did. I have set out a young 
orchard of 100 or 200 trees and propose to treat 
them in the same way that hedid. I 
that 1 don’t feel sure I am going to raise 
peaches. I don't feel sure we have a positive 
remedy yet. I think it is a matter of experiment. 
Possibly it may prove to be an aid to the health 
of the trees, and we may be more likely to get 
fruit by adopting that method, but I don’: feel 
that we are out of the woods by any means in 
regard to the yellows. 


Mr Hovery.—We have with us to-day a 
visitor from another State, and I recngnize Mr. 
Hilis of New Mampshbire. We would like to 
know how peaches succeed in his part of the 
State. If he will gratify us in regard to the 
peach we may ascertain whether they have the 
same difficulties as we do. 


REMARKS OF W. H. HILLS, 
Of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Chairman, I am obliged for being called 
upon. It is the first time that I have been pres: 
ent and I am accideotally bere. I happened to 
See a notice oa the door that there was to be a 
meeting here and I never can keep out of a meet 
ing of this sort if I come into the vicinity. As 
to peaches my first recollections of taking them 
to market, in seliingtbhemin a basket on the 
stre.ts of what is nowthe city of Heverhill. 
This was my first commercial business and 
lived just over the line in New Hampshire. My 
father grew the native peach and it was perfect- 
lv healthy and hardy and never developed any 
thing in the shape of disease. They lived to a 
ry old age and di years ago. Then 
the yellows was not known in our vicinity. 

Mr WeTHereLi—Did they bear every year? 

Mr Hrius—I would not say, bat we were sel 
dom —— t more or less peaches. 

retty full crops some 
froatle about them and 





feel cert.in that the bud is not killed by temper- 
ature 10 degrees below zero, if we could only 
keep it at an «qual and uniform temperature. I 
know thatin 1856 or 1857, I cannot say which 
year, the thermometer went as low as has been 
reported anywhere this winier. The mercury in 
the thermometer was congealed and for six 
weeks there was no thawing inthe sun. I re- 
member that rayne te That next spring J bad 
some peach tr es—that was in Rockingham 
County—that leafed out after their exposure to 
this extreme temperature. This shows that the 
extreme low temperature does not kill the buds, 
but it is the freeziag and the thawing and the 
sudden changes of temperature which I think 
spoil the peach tree. If I could get the ther- 
mometer dowra to 10 degrees below zero and 
keep it thcre from fall to spring [ should expect 
that the trees would thrive. I should expect 
that they would not be killed by that circum- 
stance. 


The Yellows Contagious. 


The vellows have appeared with me within 
10 or 16 years after purchasing trees from E>sex 
County, aod them on to our bills aod 
it developed on my place ina single tree. It was 
& pet chiid’s tree and we allowed it to reman, 
and the disease spread over the orchard and 
spoiled the whole of it. Sincethen I bave ob: 
tained trees from Connecticut and planted 200 or 
300 on my land. [ have seen nothing of the yel 
lows in that section where these trees came from. 
Fifty or sixty representatives of that section are 
in my orchard. Those trees are perfectly hardy 
as far as I can see. 

I have no doubt that the yellows is contagious. 
The trouble is that we !et diseased trees stand 
and some people apply remedies for other dis* 
eases not knowing what this is. Still a man 
who has seen the yellows can tell just it as well 
a physician can tell whena man bas got jaun 
dice. Itis perfectly oovious. Probably a per 
son who has seen the yellows could tel! it on tbe 
spot if he should see another case. You will find 
that there have been on the trees some feeble 
stunted limbs out of the natural place, some 
thing such as you may see ina swamp on blue 
berry bushes. The fruit on these trees never 
matures; andif the tree has apparently no dis 
ease whatever, it will have it on the following 
year. 

As far as remedies are concerned, I bave lis- 
tened to the result of Professor Goessmann’s ex’ 
periments and have used the muriate ef potash 
as he bas suegested, but I usually fail to care 
any trees. My idea about the yellows is that, 
—— I don’t know what the origin of the dis: 
ease is, that the further you go from nature, or the 
wild state of the tree, the more delicate and ten 
der it grows. It is so with fiowers, as you know 
Mr-Chairman, very well. It is so when you 
take any wild thing to cultivate it. That is, you 
must bave more careful treatment for the culti- 
vated rose than for the wild rose which you find 
in the field. You cannot treat a cultivated rose 
in the same way. The survival of the fittest 
among flowers does not mean that which it is 
the most profitable to bave survive. As we prop: 
agate varieties of the peac!:, it will grow more 
tender. A‘d we must treat them differently in 
order to succeed in their cultivation. I don’t 
know but baving the peach grown from the bud 
would make it susceptible tothe yellows, but 
not so much 80 as some varieties we have spokcn 
of. There were few trees budded in my first ex- 
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Chairman, that I don’t thiak that there is any 
which isas good. I think that the statement 
made by Mr. Bill of Paxton, with regard to the 
Baldwin is true. A few days ago I saw a para- 
graph ina paper stating that the Baldwin is 
better than the Greening. It may be that the 
Baldwin is very good for market purposes, and 
is better than the Greening, but for home use in 
the fall and winter the Greening is better. 


A Good Cooking Apple. 

With regard to the question of a good cooking 
apple, a good vaiiety is the Pippin, though I 
don’t know as the name would indicate what it 
is, because the word Pippin is used for so many 
apples. I would name the Pipzin as a fail apple 
ofa value supe:ior to any that | have been ace 
customed to use. It is a late apple. [remember 
that as a boy in the town where I was born and 
bred, the Pippin was us:d for a fall apple, and as 
a fali apple it rankid about with the Rhode 
Island Greening for a winter apple. You may 
know what it is. [tis a large yellow apple. 
Toere is no red about it,—and it was considered 
avery fine apple in the orchard where it grew. 

I was at the farm in Northampton a while ago 
where the Lunatic Asylum is, and an apple was 
handed to meto give the name. I told the 
farmer that I could not give the name, but said 
that I would take it to the Horticultural Society 
and see if I could find out what it was. But be- 
fore I learned from my frind Mr. Hedwen that 
it was the Fallow Water, I came to the conclu. 
sion that that wasthe name of theapple. Mr. 
Hadwen and Mr. Manning both indorsed it as 
that apple. 1 don’t speak of it as an extra apple, 
but itisa bandsome apple. 

1 have been told that in Williamsburg there 
was a man by the name of Duzen, a Shaker, and 
the apple was shown to him for aname. He 
said he knew a few things, and that apple was 
a Greening. [thought thatif that was a speci- 
men of what he did know, what he did not know 
was of much more consequence. 

There are many people who have good apples, 
but I don’t know any one on the whole who has 
a better knewledce of apples, except the Chair- 
man, than Mr. Hadwen, or who has an orchard 
of beiter selection. I would say to Mr. Bill that 
he cannotapply to any one better versed than 
Mr. Hadwen. Mr. Hadwen is an apple grower, 
and Mr. Hovey obtains his knowledge by ob- 
servation anil by testing the qualities of the 
fruit. I would therefore say in conclusion that 
I don’t know about the Kiog orthe Spy. 1 had 
a Spy given me, brought from my farm last 
week, and it was wothing extra. It is good in 
certain localities, but not in others. It will be 
good where the climate is adapted to it. 

I have no hing more toadd except in regard 
to the question of peach culture, that the opin- 
ions of the Chairman seem to be well indorsed 
by the leading growers at present. 


The Fallow Water. 

Mr. Hover—I have only one word more tosay 
in regard to the fruit question and that is that 
the Fallow Water isa very beautiful, handsome, 
smooth, late fall apple and early winter. No one 
disputes this opinion in regard to that, Mr. 
Wetherell, but we assume that the question of a 
good apple relates to its value for a longer 
perisd than three or four weeks or eight weeks. 
If you can get a Yellow Greening it is a fine 
apple to eat, but taking the winter through of 
course the Baldwin will deat itali out. Fora 





— in peach growing, but it was known 
m my section of the State and parties used to 
gather from 100 to 300 bushels ot peaches every 
year in Dover, Portsmouth and other portions of 
the State, out they have been driven out of bus. 
| iness by the yellows,whole orchards being swept 
away ina single year. 


Mr. Hover—Gentlemen, I believe we have 


You cannot find them | cannot wait for the slow growth which comes | with us Mr. Hill of Amesbury, and we shall be 


very glad to bear from him. I don’t know 
about his experience with the peach, but the 


That is not very much, | are perhaps betier than if they were grown on | apple is a sort of hobdy with him. 


REMARES OF MR. HILL. 


Mr. Chairman, I aid not come in to say any- 
j thing, and after the excellent remarks of our 
Chairman it is hardly worth while to say mucb 
on this point. I havé more or less apples und 


|} these genti.men have, I can remember a peach 


; should have said [had caten peaches trom it 
}every year. Butafter what has been said here 
| today I have doubted it and I am not so positive. 
| But lam rather inclined to think I did not get | 
| peaches every year. I certainly would not take 
| oath that[ did. Bat we certuinly used to get 
them oftener than we have late years, and I think 
that a tree which comes from the pit and is 
grown from the stone is less liable to the yellows 
than those that are nursery grown. I also think 
that it is necessary that a tree should be out if it 
is diseased. I think tbat it should be destroyed 
as soon as the disease is discovered. If a tree is 
discovered to have the yellows it should be dug 
out immediately. After hearing about those 
trees atthe College grounds and talking with 
Protessor Goessmann, I have tried his remedy 
of muriate of potash with more or less success, 
although it has been a shortexperiment. I have 
on my own land atree which showed the yellows 
distinctly two years ago. I wanted to experi 

ment aod so I cut the top pretty much all off, 
and applied muriate of potash to the roots. Four 
pounds I think I put round that tree in the spring 
very early. There was not much rain alter I 
applied this until the tree began to leaf out. 
Some of the leaves were censiderably curled. [ 
thought I should not save the tree, but those 
curled leaves all dropped off and beautiful green 
leaves came outin their place. It was a beautie 
ful growth and more of it than the year before. 
The tree bas seemed healthy siace, but I do not 
say thatitiscured. It may die yet of the yel- 
lows. More peach frees, in my estimation, die 
of starvation than of the yellows. They overe 
bear and are exbausted and then people call it 
the yellows. 


Varieties of Apples. 


Gentlemen, we want to know some:hing about 
the varieties of apples. I hardly perfer eating 
the Baldwin, not because it is not a good apple, 
for it is avery excellent one, but it does not 

ree with my taste. I want to speak of an apple 
which some ot you may perhaps know some 
thing about, and I know of no better apple than 
the Wagner. 1 think it is one of the finest and 
should be better kaown. It isearlier than the 
Granite Beauty, has a sound flesh and isa beau: 
tifal apple. It is very fine and there are few 
earlier apples than that. Another apple which 
has got into my collection is called by the name 
of the Washington apple. I hardly think itis a 
budded apple. 

Mr. Hover—lt ripensin August or Septem: 
ber, I think. 


Mr. Hill—It isa little later than the Graven: 
stcin. 


Mr. Hovey—That is well known. 


Mr. Hitx—It ought to be well known. It is 
an excellent bearer and keeps a little better than 
the Gravenstein. 


Mr Hovex—That is the character of it. 
Starting an Orchard. 


Mr Hitu—I agree with you in that. Now, in 
starting an orchard, even as oldas I am, I would 
plant the seed and would plant the trees where 
they were going to stand and I would get a more 
healthy and vigorous orchard and in 20 years I 
would have a larger and better and more thrifty 
orchard than to buy my trees. One particular 
reason why I should do that is because so many 
trees are sold which are not what they purport 
tobe. Ihave ia my mind a gentleman who set 
out an orchard of 100 epple trees 14 years ago. 
1 was invited there last fall to tell what those 
apples were. I could not and I don’t think any- 
body could, noteven the man who sold them. 
[Laughter.] All of them were set out for Bald- 
wins. 1 think there may bave been 26 Baldwins 
in the whole lot. Almost all the other kinds 
were unknown. Fora man to buy trees and 
wait ihat length of time, expecting Baldwins, 
and then to bedeceived, is enough to make any 
one — < growing his trees and budding 

bimselt. 


REMARKS OF MR. WARE. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to acknowledge the ob- 
ligation that the pablic are under to our chair 


great} in partitions 


public generally,—the obligation that we are un° 


der to him for the efforts that he has made for 
and benefit. 


shorter time some apples that we would not call 
the best may be better than those that are called 
the best, taking the season through from Novem- 
ber to April, and are good all the time. You 
can have the Greening very good in January and 
December, but after that they are not so good. 
Of course the Tompkins County is a splendid 
and good apple. 


Mr. HaDwen—I want to sav one word more, 
and I want te clear up the difference of opinion 
about the Hubbardston between the Chair and 
Mr. Bill. Both state what is correct in their ex- 
perience, but the difference of the conditions in 
which the Hubbardston Nonesuch is grown by 
the Chairman and Mr. Bill is very great. You 

wi find that the difference in altitude is con- 
siderable. Our Chairman’s grounds are only a 


| little above tide water. Probably they are not 


95 or OF ; ‘ 
hes, and speaking of remembering back, as — than 25 or 27 teet above the level of the 


Mr. Hovey—Not so much as that. 

Mr. Hapwen—Mr. Bill’s grounds are pro- 
vbably over 1000 feet above tide water. 
Mr. Bitt—Eleven hundred and thirty-five 
eet. 
Mr. Havwen—Eleven bundred and thirty five 
feet above tide water. Now, that altitude makes 
a very great differencein the maturity of the 
Hubbardston Nonesuch. One grown near tide 
water is an early wiuicr apple, but grown at that 
altitude wili keep wellinto the winter and thas 
makes the difference between thom. Une grown 
ata high level will keep til! nearly spring in a 
fair condition, and the other is in ils best condi- 
tion in December. 
Mr Wetuere ri —Can you describe the pippin 
any better than I have done? 
Mr Hapwen—I should not want to make the 
attempt. Alter the meeting dissolves I have 
three apples in my pocket which I want to cut 
and show the gentlemen. 
Mr Hovey—I am not an extensive fruit grow’ 
er, bat I have at home some 50 varieties. I don’t 
think anyone around Boston bhasas many as 
that. 1 gathered 75 varieties last fall and have 
50 still in my cellar. 


The Baldwin an* the Hubbaridston. 
Mr Bitt—I thank Mr Hadwen for his expla 
natioa of the difference between the Chairman 
and myself,and I do not disagree with him. 1 
wish the audience might understand that Mr. 
Hovey in bis estimate of the Baldwins as stand: 
ing No 1, speaks of their high commercial valae 
in every way. They are distinctly worthy of that 
estimate und are a good pie apple in Janusry 
and good for apple sauce in February and 
March. But for tamily use for small families I 
believe :hat the Baldwin apple {is not a goo) ta- 
ble apple. I believe that for the table and gen- 
eraltamily use the Hubbardston stands alone 
and it retains its fine and pleasing flavor till 
nearly the first of March. I think it does late 
er than that but I wil! putitatthat dare. Itis 
delicious in December, beauuful in January, 
aod splendid in February right through if prop- 
erly kept. It must be kept where there is no 
furnace and at a temperature between 35 and 
45 degrees I saved some once by putting them 
into sand. It deterivrates a little, if putinto sand 
and is not as bright as when put in. I have pre- 
serv2d them both ways till July 1. Those kept 
by themselves without being put in sand were 
the best flavored and they are so today, — for I 
have kept them so this winter. I think that 
for family and table use they are decidedly the 
best and a #mall family will find them delicious 
all through the winter. The locality bas consid: 
erable effect on the keeping qualities of an apple 
undoubtedly. I have some thirty varieties of 
apples, and I would like to ask the Chair his es- 
timate of the value of the Southern Beauty 
among the fancy apples, as I know nothing par- 
ticularly about this kind. 


Mr Hover—I figured and described the Soath- 
ern Beauty many years ago and I think it is a 
fine apple. I had a tree formerly, but it was 
stancing on some land which I sold and had to 
be cut down. In regard to the Hubbardston 
Nonesuch, the Rhode Island Greening, the Bald- 
win, Northern Spy, Cogswell and Wagner, if 
you can get copies of a work published about 
1845 or 1860, you can find magnificent colored 
drawings of each of those apples. It is claimed 
there for the Hubbardston Nonesuch more than 
I have stated here today. It is so also about 
severa' others. That is what i would say here 
now that you can find thim all there. 


Mr Hersey—This meeting is now dissolved 





Che Poultry Interest. 


Select a Variety. 
(From Remarks of A. C. Hawkins, at the Farmers 
Meeting, March 21, 1885, not before published ) 


The most important of all things regarding the 
farm poultry is to select a variety of fowls that 
are hardy, good iayers, medium ‘size, quick to 
mature, and a plump, yellow legged, yellow 
fleshed table fowl. It is alsodesirable that they 
be good sitters and mothers, as the hatching 
should be done in the natural way. A cross 
male by tbe Leghorn, either brown or white, 
with the Light Brahma makes one of the best 
families of cross bred towls. Also a cross of the 
Piymouth Rock and Brahma, or Wyandotte 
and Brahma. 


The Nests. 


Use a board fourteen inches wide for bottom. 
Upoa the edges of this rd nail boards six 
inches wide, which will form back and front of 
nests, five inches above vottom board; next put 
i tweive inches ee 

igh, making the nests y nehes, 
Dens Srolech voard to the top of partition in 
front, and to this board hinge the door, sight 
inches wide, and through which the eggs may be 
taken from the nests in front, the hens to enter 
in the rear. Sach a nest is appreciated by the 
fowls, as they may be secluded trom the others 
while laying. It is also easily cleaned aad white- 
washed. Each nest-bcx should contain twelve 


large | nests, or it may be made in two sections of six 
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each, to secure lightness in moving. The neces- 
sary expense for lumber, nails and everything to 
construct this building will not exceed $70, and 
ou will have a much more practical loge | 
use for business than an expensive one wi 
tancy trimmings and lattice work iuside, all of 
harbor for a Cover ms 
ground inside four to sixi 
coarse, sharp sand, which will make a dry, suit- 
floor, and one that will be erjoyed by the 
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direction. 


There will bea Meeting of Farmers at the 
Hall of the Plowghman Building, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, on Saturday, April 18th inst, at ten 
o'clock A. M., sharp. Sunjec’, “ Ferage Crops.” 
O. B. Hadwen will preside. Eloridge Cushman, 
President of Plymouth County Agricultural So- 
ciety is expected to lead tbe discussion. 


—<—$—$$$<<—<—<—<—<<——_—-  — 


The discussion at last Saturday's Meeting 
on “Freit and Ornamental Trees,” wae the 
more remarkable because of the presence of 
so mee * of distinction in fruit and or 
mental tree culture. That certainly cannot 
be called an ordinary meeting of culturists 
which embraces such men as the venerable 
and distinguished Charles M. Hovey as ite 
chairman, and John B. Moore, President 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
as one of its interlocutors. Two ex-Presi- 
dents of this world known Society are an 
ornament an an authority in any meeting. 
Few people wiil miss the attentive perusal of 
the very full report of this exceptionally in- 
teresting discussion, to be found on the first 
page. We undertake to say that it is im- 
possible for any person who evér took the 
least interest in growing fruit to read through 
this discussion which may well be styled a 
fresh contribution to the literature of the 
subject, without feeling a stimulus for plant- 
ing, grafting and experimenting, for the sake 
of securing the best fruits for table and cook: 
ing, as well as for common eating. Fruit 
culture has a natural fascination about it 
which accompanies few of the pursuits con. 
nected with the improvement of the land. 
There is no human recreation that is at once 
so satisfying and attactive. It helps make a 
paradise of home and heaps up for it the 
sweetest blessings within, 


The topic for tue talk at the Farmers’ 
Meeting on Saturday of the current week is 
“The Forage Crop.” Forage as a tern in- 
cludes a great variety of feed and fodder. 
When men are said to go foraging, they are 
supposed to take limitless range with a view 
to secure almost any kind of food that stock 
will eat. In the military sense sti'l more is 
meant. Forage ordinarily embraces pasture, 
grass, hay, corn and oats, together with 
sundry other articles of animal food. A dis- 
cussion by farmers of such a subject cannot, 
therefore, be other than fuil of interest and 
instruction. The best kinds of grasses and 
best methods of curing them ; the approved 
way for bringing up and maintaining pas* 
tures ; the art of converting feed of a sparse 
and indifferent character into feed that is 
superior and eagerly sought for; the whole 
subject of nutrition, in fact, for horses and 
cattle, willbe taken up et the meeting on 
Saturday by those who are thoroughly con 
Versant with it by experience, and hence 
best qualified to give up their stores of in: 
It will be one of the 
most practical of all the meetings yet held 
in point of interest, and should be character 
ized with as full attendance as possible. 


formation to others. 


General Grant's condiuonis not very much 
more threatening than it was when we 
wrote of it a week ago, although he has of 
course wasted in strength and lost still 
more of his power to resist his fatal disease. 
The affliction from which he suffers must in- 
evicably take its course. His life may be 
prolonged for weeks, and perhaps for a 
month or several months. But it will con- 
tinue to be a fight for life to the last. Ua- 
der these circumstances he shows the firm- 
est resolve and an undaunted courage. At 
times he sincerely wishes that all was over. 
It was twenty yeers ago that he was enact- 
ing the scenes that have made him historic, 
and electrifying the people of the country 
with the asssurance of a restored peace. Had 
he stopped at that point, his fame would 
have been complete. We all of us recall 
the strain put upon us by the experience of 
those terrible days, and regret all the more 
that the man whose name is identical with 
our undisputed should aot be 
the fruits of his 
But 
st is clearly written otherwise in the book of 
fate. 


triumph 
spared to share with us 
achievements for many years to come. 


The last reports, received as we go to 
press, indicate that the prospects for peace 
between England and Russia are more fa- 
vorable. There appears to have been no 
confirmation of the rumor that the Russians 
had advanced, and Mr. Gladstone stated the 
result of the government’s communications 
with Russia on the subject to amount to a 
renewal of Kussia’s assurance that no ade 
vance will take place, if the issue of contra- 
ry orders and the declaration of a contrary 
Sir Peter Lums- 
den’s reply to General Komarofl’s report is 


intention can prevent it, 


expected in London on the 23d. inst., and | 


the latter’s reply to the request of M. de 
Gier for a further explanation of the affair 
of March 30, made at the instance of the 
British government, is expected to be re- 
ceived on the 25th inst. 
a Russian advance lack confirmation. 


Various rumors of 
The 
are vigorously continued. ‘The government 
is to purchase four more steamers similar to 
the America, and to equip them as armed 
cruisers. ‘he apprehension is that the men 


of-war being prepared will be so many that | 
cents per can, are of the value of $5,256,000 


active officers cannot be found for them all, 
the 
retired list. The press and the share market, 
however, are decidedly warlike, and expect 
that a conflict cannot much longer be de. 
layed. 


and that resort will have to be had to 


Various and many are the speculations 
respecting the effect of a war between Eng- 
land and Russia on the United States. Opin. 
ions differ widely on the subject. There is 
one thing about it, we shall not have to wait 
long to know whether it is to be war or 
peace. Operators in produce and stock are 
alike accustomed to discount the effects of a 
war months in advance. They are eager to 
realize the benefits before they have come. 
This surely forces prices up toa point at 
which foreign purchases are practically for 
bidden. They cannot be sustained for any 
length of time. It is by no means unlikely 
that a war between England and Russia 
would impart to trade just the stimulus it 
needs in order to restore that confidence on 
which all movement now seems to depend, 
Assoon as a reaction begins, it is pretty 
sure to advance by the force of a regained 
momentum. When the bail is once started, 
all may go on again with or without a war. 
We need confidence more than anything 
else. A foreign conflict may prove to be 
just the thing to restore it by starting up 
the sluggish machinery. It is interesting 
to speculate on the chances for us to recov’ 


er our lost ucean commerce, in case of Rus 
sian privateers being let loose.on the sea. 


April returns to the Department of Agri- 
eultare show a reduction of over 10 per cent 





acoount of reduced area, and more than 60 
million bushels from low vitality and winter 
The question of a crop of over or 
under 400 million bushels must be answered 


killing. 


by the reliability to be placed in present ep- 


pearances ond on future condition, affecting 
All the time of seed: 
ing the soil was in bad condition on the At» 
lantic coast from New Jersey to Georgia and 
in West Virginia and Tennessee, In the 
Ohio vailey it is scarcely in a medium con* 
dition. Better in the Southwest, and in Mis: 


growth and ripening. 


souri, Illinois,and Michigan The acreage 
of rye has been decreased in about the same 


proportion as wheat, but the condition of 


the crop is decidedly better. 


LEGISLATIVE VISIT TO THE AGRI- 


CULTURAL COLLEGE. 


On Friday, the 10th inst., a delegation of 


about fifty members of the Legislature, com- 
posed of members of the C »mmittees on Ag- 
rieulture, Education, Military Affairs and 
Finance, left Boston at 9 A. M. over the 
Boston and Albany Railroad’ for Amherst, 
to pay a visit of inspection to the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. The object was, 
by personal inspection, to form a better 
judgment of the present condition and ne- 
cessities of the College, in view ot making 
sufficie: t appropriations to put the State 
Institution in good and efficient working or- 
der. On the arrival of the delegation at 
Palmer, a special train that had been pro- 
vided was in waiting to take it to Amherst, 
where it arrived at 12 M., in time to dine at 
the Amherst House, whose proprietor had 
made ample provision for the entertainment 
of the large company. A number of the 
Board of Trnstees accompanied the legisla- 
tive party for the purpose of furnishing 
ready information on the several points re- 
lating to the welfare of the College. 

Professor H. H. Goodell, a member of the 
House from Amherst, was indefatigable in 
his attentions to all of the party, and from 
his long connection with tke College in an 
official capacity be was of great service in 
giving the other legislative members a clear: 
er understanding of the merits and actual 
condition of the Institution. After par- 
taking of dinner, the entire party, escorted 
by President J. C. Greenough, Professor 
Maynard and other members of the College 
Faculty, proceeded to the College grounds 
on foot, in carriages and in barges. The 
first stop was made at the Plant House, 
which showed for itself the attractiveness it 
wore for such apublic occasion. Much ad- 
miration was freely expressed for the great 
variety and striking beauty of the plants 
and flowers, which were declared to be a 
worthy ornament to the farm and institu- 
tion. The party next proceeded to the re- 
cently built house occupied by President 
Greenough as a residence. His wife and 
daughter received the comers with a cordial 
grace and extended them a sincere welcome. 
The new guests were shown freely about 
the houae, and enjoyed from the front bal- 
cony, which overlooks the college grounds, 
one of the noblest landscape views in the 
State. 

The Experiment Station was the next re- 
cipient of the attentions of the legislative 
party, which was carefully inspected by all. 
The Drill Ha.l was next visited, the stu- 
dents in separate squads going through the 
sabre and infantry drill in a very satisface 
tory style. The barn, the stock, the newly 
erected Chapel, now on the point of comple- 
tion, and the ruins of the North Dormitory 
not long since destroyed by fire, were all 
severally passed under the party’s inspec- 
tion. They then proceeded to the old chap- 
el, where, after organizing by making Mr. 
Benjamin P. Ware, who is one of the trus- 
tees, Chairman, that gentleman formally ex: 
tended the visitors a cordial welcome 
on behalf of the Board, and they were 
made acquainted with the facts descriptive 
of the present condition of the College, and 
made to comprehend clearly the necessity 
for an adequate legislative appropriation for 
furnishing the new chapei, rebuilding the 
dormitory, providing for an Agricultural 
Hall, and supplying the apparatus in the 
physical and agricultural departments suita- 
ble for the purposes of a first class agricul- 
tural college. Appropriate and forcible re- 
marke were offered by President Greenough, 
ex-President Levi Stockbridge, William H. 
Bowker; Senators Thomas P. Root, and 
William R. Sessions ; Captain Patrick Cur 
ry of the House ; allof whom advocated a 
liberal appropriation from the legislature for 
the purposes required. 


The party returned in the 5 P. M. train, 


stopping at Palmer for supper and reaching 
Boston at 9.45 P.M, The visit was unani- 
mously declared to have been a pleasant and 








| tiveness at this particular time, 





profitable one, and the universal hope and 
expectation is that it will prove a practical 
success for the College. 


THE BOSTON MILK INSPECTOR'S 
REPORT. 


The fects embodied in the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report of the Milk Inspector of 
Boston are of unusual interest and instruc- 
It is the 
Report of Dr. Davenport, and on that ace 
count of so much the more value. It may, 
cr may not, surprise some people to know 


| that there were sold in Boston during the 
| 


military preparations in England, however, | 


year 1884 no less than 3,375,390 pounds of 
oleomargarine, of the value of $438,000, 


| The 666 wholesale dealers in milk in the 


city sell, collectively, an average of 36,000 
cans of milk a day, each can containing 8 1-2 
quarts, which, at the wholesale price of 40 


A half million of dollars 
worth of vinegar was sold in Boston last 
year. In order to secure a greater purity 
in the milk distributed by the wagons about 
the city, the Report recommends that the 
morning’s milk be retained in the country 
till after the evening milking. After this 
last has been quickly cooled to about 40 
deg. Fahrenheit, let the milk be taken to the 
railroad station. It can be in Boston in 
three houre, and received by the milk wegons 
in the early morning. 

That same morning it can be directly de- 
livered to the consumers, being measured 
out from the very cans in which it came into 
the city directly into the receiving vessels 
provided by the consumers. In this way of 
treatment and transportation Dr. Davenport 
believes that milk would, on the average, be 
twenty-four hours fresher than at present 
It would thus, he asserts, escape the great 
danger naturally due to exposure to the air 
of most city milk-wagon stables while being 
run through the cooler or mixer and put up 
into small cans for distribution, to say 
nothing of the unnatural dangers due to 
coloring, or other additions or substractions. 
The fewer times a milk is removed from its 
containing vessel, the less is its exposure to 
contamination, since milk is exceedingly 
prone to absorb foul odors. The city con- 
sumer should learn to recognize the natural 
colors of whole and skim milk, and to know 
that a milk from which he hae himself re- 
moved the layer of cream, if not thereby 


for the year. 


rendered of a somewhat bluish shade, must 
of necessity have been artificially colored ; 
that the average thickness of the cream 


to the Inspector’s office for analysis, which 
contained but one fifth of the former amount 
and were only samples of fairly rich Jersey 
milk. The milk supply of a city needs to 


insure that the quality of the milk ie what it 
should be, the cows themselves must also be 
examined. The milk from no tuberculons 
or otherwise diseased cow should be allowed 
to be sold. Itshould be seen to that the 
stable is ina proper sanitary condition as 
regards ventilation, drainage, cleanliness of 
stalls and udder at the time of milking. Al- 
90, that the water and food are of a healthy 
character, and the cans properly attended 
to. If these things are not attended to, al- 
though chemistry and the microscope ma 
not be able to show anything wrong in the 
milk when received in the city, it may nev- 
ertheless cause sickness and death. Many 
epidemics of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and 
other diseases have now become well known 
as having been occasioned by some faulty 
milk supply. 

Inasmuch as the appropriation proved en: 
tirely inadequate to the necessary amount of 
work for the proper protection of the milk 


has had but little time to devote to the sub- 
jects of butter and vinegar, which he consid- 
ers of much less importance in that they do 
not materially affect the public health, Ac 

cording to the most reliable information at- 
tainable, not more than one quarter of the 
imitation butter sold in Boston is sold un’ 
der its own proper name! This is a state- 
ment to cause the widest surprise, Accord- 
ing to the records of the Produce Exchange 
for last year, this would make it for that 
year of the value of about $2,000,000. If 
anything more was needed to demonstrate 
the necessity of rigorous legislation on the 
subject of fraudulent butter, it is hardly con- 
ceivable what it could be. The recommen- 
dations of Dr. Davenport are timely in ref- 
erence to vinegar, especially that which re- 
quires all vinegars to be marked with the 
name of the kind of vinegar which it pur: 
ports to be, and with the word ‘colored’ if 
any coloring matter has been added to it. 
Imitation cider vinegars could be largely 
kept from sale under the statute, if these re 
quirements were complied with. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


If no home in the country is perfect and 
complete without a garden, neither is that 
garden really worth the name unless it is 
planted well witb fruit trees, to say nothing 
of shrubs and vines on the patch of lawn. 
The cultivation of fruit, more than anything 
else, tends to make one love home and hold 
it nearest to his heart. Essays innumerable 
have been written on the pleasures as well 
as the profits of fruit growing, all appealing 
to the same sentiment which is elemental in 
domestic associations and attachments. And 
not a few treatises, some of them highly 
elaborate, Lave been published on the same 
inviting theme. The names of the distin- 
guished fruit propagators are so familiar to 
the readers on this subject as Jong ago to 
have become classic. ‘hey are on all 
tongues in accents of praise and admiration. 
Downing, among American writers, is a 
name justly held in affectionate reverence for 
this reason. More practical treatises have 
been written by J. J. Thomas and Peter 
Barry. The last one to present the results 
of his experience to the public asa fruit 
grower is W. C. Strong, ex-President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
Vice President of the American Pomological 
Society. 

Mr. Strong comes forward in a thorough 
little manual on “ Fruit Culture and the 
Laying Ont and Management of a Country 
Home.” For thirty years he has been en- 
gaged in the cultivation and sale of fruit 
and ornamental trees and shrubs, and his 
little book is a sort of answer to the many 
inquiries made of him as to varieties, their 
selection, and their culture. The directions 
given by him are simple and condensed, 
thereby forming a guide for any cultivator 
of ordinary intelligence, and enabling him to 
work his way to complete success so far as 
this climate allows him. Mr. Strong's en- 
deavor, as he says, has been to start the 
fundamental principles for the culture of 
each species of fruit, without going into ex- 
tended discussion of differing methods and 
theories. The amateur will find the pleasure 
of experiments in reserve, to stimulate his 
interest continually. [he book is especially 
offered as a help to the inexperienced. The 
condensation shows on every page, but it 
only serves to make the contained informa- 
tion more available, while the interest suf- 
fers no abatement. The author promises a 
second volume on the culture of Ornamentel 
Trees and Sarube. 





The returns of April to the Department 
of Agriculture indicate a reduction of over 
ten percent. of last year’s area in winter 
wheat, Toe aggregate shortage amounts to 
three million acres. A decrease is reported 
in every State except Oregon. It is 22 per 
cent. in Kansas and Virginia; 20 in Missis- 
sippi; 15 in California; 14 in Alabama; 12 
in Tennessee, Illinois and Missouri; 11 in 
New York and North Carolina ; 10 in Mary- 
land and Texas; 8 in New Jersey, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana; 7 in 
Georgia and Ohio; 6 in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware; 5 in Michigan; 3 in Arkansas, 
and 2 in Seuth Carolina. The present con 
dition of wheat, as reported, is worse than 
in 1883. It is 77 per cent. against 96 last 
year and 80 in 1883. In 1881, the year of 
lowest recent rate of yield, the condition 
April first was 85, and serious loss was sus- 
tained afterwards. The real status of the 
crop will be better shown a month hence, 
when the vitality of the roots has been 
demonstrated and the character of the spring 
determined. On the present showing the 
reduction of yield, on the basis of last year’s 
production, promises to be nearly 40,000,000 
bushels on ac t of r i srea, and 
more than 60,000,000 from winter killing 
and low vitality. Whether the crop will ex- 
ceed 400,000,000 bushels or fall short of it, 
depends upon the reliability of present ap- 
pearances, and on future conditions affecting 
growth and ripening. The soil was in bad 
condition at the time of seeding on the 
Atlantic Coast from New Jersey to Georgia, 
and in West Visginia and Tennessee. It 
was better in the Southwest and in Missouri, 
Illinois and Michigan. In the Ohio Valley 
it is scarcely in a medium condition. Damage 
by the Hessian fly was not severe, though 
worst in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas, where injuries have ocourred in 
three-tenths of the reported territory. ‘The 
acreage of rye has been decreased in about 
the same proportion as wheat, but the con- 
dition of the crop is decidedly better, the 
average being 87 per cent. 





The accounts make it appear that the 
Newfoundland seal fishery this year has been 
one of unusual. success. Many steamers 
have returned to St. John’s loaded down al- 
most to the water level. The steamer 
Ranger, having over 200 men on board, 
came into port with 35,600 prime young 
harps, said to be the largest catch for her 
tonnage ever taken into any port in the 


supply alone, Inspector Davenport says he’ 


lazarett contained 750, and 250 were stowed 
under the men’s bunks, There were eight 
puncheons filled with oil, and the rest was 
stowed in the hold. During the voyage 250 
sharks were killed, and shark's livers were 
used instead of coal as fuel for three days 
before making port. If the vessel had ex- 
perienced the slightest rough weather she 
must have foundered; in which case, as she 
carried no boats, all on board would have 
been lost. 


The New England Milk Producers Asso" 
ciation held a meeting at the Quincy House 
in this city last Saturday morning, to dis’ 
cuss the question of the delivery of milk by 
the farmers tc the contractors in Boston at 
32 cents per can during the coming season 
of” six months. President Baker presided. 
The exisiting relations between the farmers 
and contractors were explained in full, As 
the contractors are issuing their cards on a 
lower baeis than 32 cents per can, the point 
was raised whether, it the farmers assented 
to it temporarily, they would not be held to 
it for the whole season. It was urged that 
the price of 32 cents per can for milk should 
he held for a basis, end ifthe contractors re 
fused to pay this then that the producers 
should withhold their supplies and dispose 
of their milk in other directions. It was fur. 
ther stated that the Association was disgust: 
ed with the action of the contractors, and 
the farmers were urged to frame a method 
by which they could dispose of their milk 
themselves. The milk beld back from the 
contractors could be utilized profitably by 
sending it to creameries, and by the farmers 
making butter of it themselves, It was in- 
sisted that contractors on all routes should 
be made to pay 32 cents per can of milk ; if 
not, let them suffer the consequences. It 
was stated that milk producers would gled: 
ly contribute funds to assist and encourage 
farmers in fighting monopoly by keeping 
back supplies. 





az None of the agricwitural readers of the 
Ploughman will overlook the large representa- 
tion on the next page of the Kemp Manure 
Spreader, made and sold by the Richardson 
Mannfacturing Company of Worcester, Mass, 
The Company send descriptive circulars free to 
all who apply for them. All the leading feature, 
of the Kemp Spreader are made known in the 
text of the advertisement. It, as is both claimed 
and proven, three loads of manure can be put 
out with the Spreader to two loads by hand, it 
goes without saying that no farmer can afford to 
overlook such a practical and profitable aily in 
his business. It really amounts to making his 
manure heap go one-third further than before 
The mode of attaching the fore wheels of the 
machine is an improvement, by which the team, 
is brought four {cet nearer the load and the draft 
of the machine is reduced one-third. It is a farm 
implement that cannot be neglected by any faim 
er who keeps steadily before him the purpose to 
improve his land to the utmostin the shortest 
possible time. 


uae The Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing 
Co., of 181 Devonshire street, Boston, is a well 
established and widely known concern, whose 
varied list of manufactured specialties will be 
found suggested in its announcement in another 
partof the Ploughman. The Company’s offer 
of Scrap Pictures in sheets is too liberal an one 
to be slighted. Its advertising calendars for ad- 
vertising farm implements and (ertilizers deserve 
the attention of agricultural warebouses. Es- 
pecially would we call attention to its facilities 
for producing attractive diplomas for agricul- 
tural fairs. Those who would know just where 
to apply for this special and specially necessary 
style of goods will thank us for thus naming to 
them the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Co. 





Vamrtre Biack.—This pure black oil which 
blackens, preserves, softens, renders waterproof 
and keeps from rotiing, cracking, mildewing or 
hardening all leather upon which it is applied, 
is invaluable for harnesses, trunks, bags, car- 
riage tops, boots and shoes and all leather fab- 
rics. As it is easily used and will go farther than 
any other oil in the marke: it is the most econ- 
omical to purchase. Manufactured only by the 
Canton Paint and Ojl Company, 160 Congress 
street, who should be addressed if you are una- 
ble to find it at your dealers. 





am The Third Annual Report of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 1884 has 
been issued, copies of which may be secured by 
applying to the Station, at Columhus, Ohio, of 
Wm. R. Lazenby, Director. It is an interesting 
and-valuable report. 

— The French Panama Company are believed 
to have had much to do with the Central Ameri: 
can resolution, and hence President Cleveland 
concluded that this government could not af- 
ford to remain an unconcerned spectator. 


A CHEAP FERTILIZER IS POOR ECON: 
OMY. 

CumMIneoton, Mass., Dee. 16, 1885. 
Last spring I ploughed a piece of land which 
did not yield baif a ton of bay per acre. On the 
fifteenth of May I planted it to potatoes, using 
nomanure but Bradiey’s, and another well 
known Phosphate, side by side, the sam=+ quan’ 
tity of each, and the yield was in favor of Brad- 
ley’s. Where I used the two fertilizers on corn, 
there was a marked difference in favor of Brad: 
ley’s, and I shall use it exclusively hereafter. I 
bought the other brand because it was a little 
cheaper. Bradley’s proved cheapest in the end. 

E. H. Porter. 





— Alfred Prentice, a brother of the late George 
D Prentice, the editor of the Louisville Courier, 
is empPloyed in one of the Departments in Wath- 
ington. He has grown old in the service, and 
depends upon it for his daily bread. 


ia Rheumatism and Catarrh, caused by 
poor or corrupted blood, are cured by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 





— The new telescope inthe Lick Observatory 
in California will bring the moon for all visible 
purposes within thirty miles cf the earth 





EDUCATED AND EXPERIENCED. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is prepared by C.1 Hood 
& Co, Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass., who have 
athorough knowledge of pharmacy, and many 
years practical experience in the business. It is 
prepared with the greatest skill and care, uncer 
the direction of the men who originated it. 
Hence Hood’s Sarsaparilla may be dependd 
upon as athorougbly pure, honest, and reliable 
medicine. 





— March showed about as good specimens of 
winter weather as we have had since December 
came in. 





Q@ The combination, proportion, and pro- 
cess in preparing Hoed's Sarsaparilla, are pecu- 
liar to this medicine, and are unknown to others 





— President Cleveland has reached his forty 
eighth birthday. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A ciergyman, after suffering a number of 
years from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
after trying every known remedy without suc- 
cess, at last found a prescription which come 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadfal disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Law- 
rence, 199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 

novl5-18t-eow 








— This has been March weather, and the sea- 
son is fairly a month bebind. 





i” Why THROW AWAY 80 MUCH HARD- 
earned money trying worthless medicines, when 
for 35 cents a remedy can be procured that will 
cure coughs, colds, sore lungs and croup: Give 
ita trial. Adamson’s Balsam will doit. Trial 
bottle 10 cents. 7 





— Crocuses and tulips are to be seen in a 
number of the city front yards. 





HARDLY A NEWSPAPER printed bnt 
speaks of a sudden death by Heart Disease. Dr. 
Gravas’ Heart Recvuiator would have cured 
it; strong assertion, but many have said they 
were saved from the grave. $1.00 per bottle at 
druggists. 





— Iron dealers profess to see indications of 
the dawning of renewed business prosperity. 





Chronic nasal catarrh—guaranteed cure 
—Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 





— A decided “boom” in real estate is occur- 
ring in New York city. 





Young or middl men suffering 
from nervous debility, loss of memory, prema 
ture old age, as the result of bad habits, should 
send three letter stamps for large illustrated 
treatise suggesting unfailing cure. Address 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


— Both branches of the Connecticut legislatar 





— Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, of Hollis Street 
Church in Boston, preached to his people last 
Sunday on “ The Religion of the Sun.” 

—The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives records itself asin favor of abolishing the 
use of wooden flues for heating or ventilating. 

— A recent lecturer on the Indians in the Old 
South Meeting House observed that it was im- 
possible to carry out the pelicy of pushing the 
Indian farther back to the West, since there was 
now a white wall behind the red man that pre- 
vented it. The Indian reservations are, in fact,a 
set of Islands in the midst of a huge white popa- 
lation, which is breaking against them like a sea. 
The only way left to deal with the Indian was to 
educate him, make him self-supporting, and 
clotbe him with the attributes: citizen. 

-— The dog show in Boston, which came toa 
close on Friday night of iast @ success* 
The kennel clab realised a some sum 
as the result of their first show. 

— The British government is buying borses in 
large numbers in Canada for military service. 

— It is said that England will lay an import 
duty on wheat, in order to raise needed revenues 
for war purposes. 

— A western bishop said in a recent discourse, 
that in his belief the present condition of Egypt 
was a sigo and an evidence of the coming ful 
fillment of the prophecy that Egypt would be 
ruled by the Jews. 

— The tuwn of Andover in Maine raised only 
$1 at the recent town meeting for the year’s ex- 
penses. She has a full treasury all the time. 

ee —— 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY. 


a 


It is a well known fact in physiology that the 
human system craves acid in one form or anoth- 
er from childhood to old age, and health and 
strength must surely give way if this craving re- 
main long unsatistied. It is im obedience to this 
demand of nature that we make use of le nons, 
pickles, etc,, as articles Of diet. As showing how 
great a desideiatum an acid drink, at once 
healthful, cheap, and convenient for use, has 
been considered, it may be stated that, in Lcn- 
don, a society organized to promote temperance 
among the masses, recently offered the large 
sum of £1,000 in prizes for the discovery of such 
a drink, not to exceed a stipulated cost per 100 
gallons. The new acid beve , Lactart, more 
than fulfils theee conditions. It 1s, literally, a 
hygrenic lurury. Lactart is just what is needed 
by every tarmer as it renders palatable even 
warm or brackish water which farmers are of- 
ten compeiled to use and imparts a peculiar re- 
freshing and invigorating quality of its own. In 
Littleton, Mass., where it is manufactured; it 
= very popular among thosé Saf work in the 

elds, 

It is also an excellent spring tonic and correc 
tive, an unexceptionable temperanc: drink, and 
otherwise meets so many popular requ rements 
as to justity the claim that itis destined to be- 
COM) A NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 

The Avery Lactate Company manufacturers 
of the above have removed from 23 Court street 
to store No. 173 Devonshire street, Boston, where 
they have spacious and convenient offic’s on the 
second floor, and ampie room in the lofis above 
for packing and storage. 





— [he Dublin citizens’ committee has decided 
to present agaddress to the Prince of Wales on 
his arrival in that city, and to invite citizens to 
attend the ball to be given in the Prince’s honor. 


Tickets F’R City or Mexico.—It is an- 
nounced by the Passenger Department of the 


al! points on the Mexican Central Railway, in- 
clading the city of Mexi 0, bave geen placed on 
sale at al! the principal offices of thet Company 





— The recent vote in the United States Senate 
on Senitor Edmunds’ resolution will inevitably 
be construed by other governments as 4 sure in 
dication of the determination of this governmevt 
to prevent any interference with the governments 
of Central America, now recognized as indepen- 
dent states. 

i” Baxer’s Breakrast Cocoa, while it is 
the most healthful, strengthening, and invico- 
rating drink, is also the most economieal, costing 
less than onecent acop. It is warranted abso- 
lutely pure, and is recommended by eminent 
pbysiciaus for its highly nutritive qualities, and 
is unsurpass:d as a delicious beverage. Baker's 
Chocolate and Cocoa preparations have been the 
standard of purity and excellence for more than 
one hundred years. 





week was a more brilliant one than any of its 
predecessors in former years. Many varieties of 
the orchid family never before exhibited were 
shown. 


COMING HOME TO DIE. 

Ata period of life when budding womanhood 
requires all her strength to meet the demands 
nature makes upon it, many a young woman 
returns home 
schoo! with a broken-down constitu ion, and her 
functions disarranged, to goto an early grave. 
If she had been wisely couoseled and given the 
benefit ot Dr. Pierce’s “ Favorite Prescription ” 
her bodily development might have kept pace 
with her mental growth, and beaith and beauty 
would not have given away to decline and death. 





— Dr. W. T. G. Morton first administered 
ether to a patient October 16, 1846. 





Sate or Ayrsuire Cattte. See advertiser 
ment of Bela J. Stone in another colamn. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Allston, by Rev. F. T. Whitman, Obed M. 
Corson of Boston to Lailda B. Copeland of Newton. 
In Newburyport, April 8th, by Rev. Daniel P. 
Pike, George G. Pike of East Salisbury to Carr e E. 
Hoyt ot Newburyport 
In Wellfleet, Mass., April 8th, by Rev. C. M. 
Westlake, J. Heury Shea of Boston to Lilla P. Wyar 
of Wellfleet. 
In Beverly, April 8th, by Rev. E. C. Butler, Wer- 
mouth Roberts Crowell to Miss Phebe Lavinia 
Dixon. 








DEATHS. 


In this city, April Lith, Warren Lincoln, 83 years 
4 months. 

In this city, April 10th, Margaret, wife of William 
Parks, in her 70th year. 
a Woods Holl, Mass., April 12th, Owen Eldridge, 
72 years. 

In Marsbfield, April 10th, Catharine Hewett, 
widow of Asa Hewett, 82 years 1 month 4 days. 

In Newton Centre, April 10th, Lymn Morse, 62 
years 5 months. 

In Chicago, Ill., April 10th, George B. Pierce, 
formerly of Boston. 

In Dorchester, April 11th, Jennet, widow of the 
late William Symes, 77 years 6 days. 

In Scituate, April 11th, Phillippa Tilden, wife of 
Christopher Tilden, 76 years. 
In Malden, April 11th, William Weeks, 60 years. 
In Royalston, April 10th, Miss Candace Bullock, 
85 years. 
In Westboro’, April 12th, Mrs. Sally W. Sawin, 45 
years. 

In Cambridge, April 4th, Lois, wife of Edmund 
Smith, 64 years 7 months. 
In Natick, Mses., April 12th, Mrs. Sarah A., widow 
of the late Henry Goodnow, in her 67th year 
In Natick, April 12th, Richard Hammond, 85 years 
5 months 21 days. . 
In Cambridge, April 13th, Robert W. Hooper of 
Boston, in his 75th year. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Flour.—The market is very firm, with all 
breadstuffs higher. Many dealers are entirely 
out of the market and will give no figures, but 
are willing to wire any bid that comes up to 
what they think the price ought to be. rhe 
feeling is uncertain all around, but the millers 
have the best of the situation, and say that they 
will not sell flour except on a basis with the 
present cost ot wheat... Wheat advanced, and 
the mills bave in several instances instructed 
their agents to put up prices. Fine at $2 65@ 
300 ¢ bbl; superfine at $3 00@3 25; common 
extra at $3 75@400; medium extra at $4 25@ 
4 50; choice extra at $4 50@4 75; Minnesota 
bakers’ at $4 50@4 75; New York roller at 
$4 75@5 00; Michigan at $4 ~—_ 76; Michigan 
roller at $5 00@5 25; Ohio, Indiana, Southern 
Iilinois and St. Louis patents at $5 7. 
Ohio, Indiana, Southern Illinois and St. uis 
strawbhts at $5 25@5 75; some fancy held 
higher ; Ohio, Indiana, Southern Illinois and St. 
Louis clears at $4 75@5 00; Minnesota spring 
patents at $6 25@6 50, some held higher; Wis- 
consin spring patents at $6 Cornmeal] 
at $2 50 ¢ bbl. Rye flour at $3 87 124. 
Oatmeal at $4 75 ¢f bbl tor fine and $5 25 for cut. 
Corn.—Is firmer and higher. High mixed at 
60c; steamer yellow at 58c; steamer mixed at 
574c 4” bush; good no-grade at 52@456c, as to 
quality and color. 

Oats.—Opened with a boom of about 4c, and 
rule firm. Choice barley at 46@48c; No. 1 
white at 464@47c; No. 2 white at 45@454c; No. 
3 white at 44c; mixed at 4 , a8 to quality, 
Mill-feed.—Bran at $190 ¢ ton in bulk for 
spring, with winter wheat at $20 00, in sacks 
about $1 more; feed and middlings in bulk at 
$1900@21 00 4 ton; some fancy higher. Cotton- 
seed meal at $26 75@28 00 ¢f ton for prime new 
on spot, and $26 50 to arrive. 
Rvye.—Quiet at 77@80c & bush for No.1 in 
small way. 
Barley.—The market is steady, with a fair 
demand at quotations. No.1 bright Canada at 
# bush; No.1 six-rowed Canada at 
90c; No. 2 rowed Canada 79@8lc; No. 3 6- 
rowed Canada at 78a79c; 6-rowed State at 73@ 
75c ; 2-rowed State at 65@67c. 
The above quotations, except for rye, are re- 
ceivers’ prices for car lots. 





Detroit, April 13.—Wheat excited; No. 1 
white fa ll at $1034; No.2 red at $1 01. 








Pennsylvania Railroad, that through tickets for | 5 


7 B 
— The flower show in Horticultural Hall last 


.rom the severe mental strain of | * 


——j|J. 0. Sanborn, 20; E. F. Add 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purit: 
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SSS LLL Cl lit 
BRIGHTON AND WATERTOWN. 
Reported expressly for the Mase. Ploughman. 

For tas Weex Expine April 18. 

Amount of Stock at market :— 

Beeves. Sheep. Shoats 
This week..2207 9,586 194 


Last week. 1905 8,008 85 
One yr ago.3441 10,069 287 


Horses...... 417 


Fat Hogs. 
5,205 


13,052 
14,417 


Vea) 
1130 
1014 
1030 


Prices. 

Beef—per lv) bs. on total weight of hide, taliow 
andmeat,extra,@8 0048 50; frstquality, $7 00g7 50; 
a. $6 0046 60; third quality, 5 00G5 50; 
a few choice single pairs, $8 75g ; some of the 
poorest, bulls, &c., $4 0a 50. 

beng: @Oxen.—810g25Q ; handy 
—_ 9609120 or much according to their valuefor 
oeef. 
a a * Young Catvee— Teese 

, extra, ; farrow an 5@30. 
Fincy mien Cows, googen 7” © 
Stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers—yearlings 
Ne _— 00 ;two-year olds, $14@30; three-year old, 


Sheared sheep—Per B, live 44 cts; extra 
Shc. Sheep and Lambs # te ley aa "92.5095 
Spring Lambs $5 00@ @ head. Y 
Last year Lambs 54@7c ¥ b. 

fat Mogse.—Per B 4jgicts, live weight; 
Shetes, wholesale, @c; retail, 5@10c N Y¥ 

Pigs, @ Northern Dressed Hogs, 5}@6c. Suckling 


eal Calves.—2i@5\c. ¥ B. 

A tew selected Brighton Hides, @c. 
Mides—Brighton,7a7\c ¥ B; country lots, 
6 C3 light, @ c. 

tags and Bal) Hides, @c; heavy, @c- 

Calf Skins. -10glic. Smal! hides, c. 
Fallow.—Brightion, 5g5)c B; country lots, 3§@4)hc 
Peltse—60cg$! 20 each; Country lots, 60c@gl 
dairy skins, 50g75c. 
eemes Skins, @ ceach; Lamb skins 3@ c 
each. 

CATTLE AND SHEEPFROM SEVERAL States. 


Saeep. 


earlings c. 


7 
‘ 


652, Western. 160 7,600 
168 | Canada.... 162 
-Provinces-+ 


Massachusetts178 


Total...corss coves ccccs coccce 2007 
Left over. .ccceeesee eeseocecouses 

CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILRoaD. 

Beeves. . aes Sheep. 


Fitchburg. 
386 | Old Colony 
7,200 | Onft&Boats (9 
Boston & Me 


2307 «9,586 


wattiec and Sheep 
Cattie. Sheep 
I Colding..... 
BS Hastings .. 
J Carroll 
Sargent-Turner. 11 
5 


Total... 


Drevers @ sreves. 
Cattle Sheep. 


Maine. 
SH Wardwell.. 14 
P W Thompson. 17 
ae coccce 4 


% 
hire. 
0 


New 
NE Wi 1 


Freeman-Wood. 
J O Sanborn..... 14 
EF Adden 5 
Dow & Moulton 5 
H Hooper..... 
C H Hooper... 
Aldrich & John- 
New 

B Hurlbert 

WesternSiates. 
A N Monroe..1490 
Hollis&Co..... 
Dan Brown.... 
Adams & Chap- 


5,400 
1000 


G A Sawyer... 
E A Hollis.... 
J B Thomas.. 
EH Eames.... 23 
Farrell & 
McFlynn.. 47 
A Farnban.. Canada. 
M G Flanders.. 110 D C Caughlin.. 162 
OWNERS OF VEALS. 
Maine.— P.W. Thompson, 2; Libby & Son, 25; 
J. Hu. Fore. 7. 
New Hampsuire.—Breck & Wood, 45; H. A. 
Wilcox, 44; 1. B. Sargent,6; Freeman & Wood, 36; 
en, 25; Dow & Moul- 
yon, 40; Aldrich & Jobnson, 32. 
Vermont. M. C. Roundy, 17; H.N. Jenne, 20; 
R. P. Pollrrd, 34; L. R. Tinker, 6; F. 8. Kimball, 
112; W. Ricker, 59; C. P. Burke, 4; W. A. Farnham, 
10; M.G. Flanders, 30; B. S. Hastings, 15; Sargsnt 
& Turner, 32; t. W. Brownell, 35; Piper & Pond, 
101; J. Engram, 28; G.H. Sprigg, 102; A. Wil- 
hamson, 75; Hi. Ingerson, 34. 
Massacuusetts.- J. A. Wilson,2; J. S. Henry, 


E French agt 


WATERTOWN MARKET. 


Unston Market, Tuesday, April 14, 1885. 


We do not consider that the market for cattle 
has improved. The tone of the market is steady, 
and perhaps a trifle firmer, but scarcely percepti 
ble. Those who had good cattle found the 
butchers ready to buy at last weck’s rates, being 
as much as the heef merket would stand. There 
was a fair showing of cattle fromthe Western 
part of this State, some of which were nively 
fatted and sold at good figures. The best on 
sale was a lot of 26 head, (a fine bunch) of goad 
weight, secured by H. Bird & Co., at 8§c ¢ th, 
dressed weight, and considered by him as a bar- 
gain; another butcher wanted them, but he 
w uted a half dollar per bundred off on six bead 
of the lot. Smaller cattle and ordinary oxen 
moved at unchanged prices; the cattle offered for 
beef were generally disposed of at these yards. 


HOW CATTLE WERE SOLD AT UNION MARKET, 


Two beef cattle estimated to dress (00 ths, 
were sold tor $67, by J. A. Wilson 

Four oxen to dress 1000 ths, at 54c live; 3 do 
to dress 1100 ths, at 54c;2do to dress 1250 ths, 
at 5jc, by W. H. Buch. 

Six oxen to dress from 1050 to 1100 tis were 
sold at 8c; 2 do to dress 1250 ths, at 84c dressed 
weight, by G. H. Spnge. 

Five three-year old steers weighing 5470 ths, 
were sold at 74c, 38 shrink, by A M. Bragg. 
Four oxen estimated to dress 1100 ths, were 
sold at 84c, by J. Goldine. 


BRIGHTOS MARKET. 


WESTERN CATILE. 
PRICES @ CWT ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
$6.87) 96.624 | Light tofair.$5.50 @5.75 
Good to prime6.00 @6.25 | Slim.......... 5.00 @5.25 
A few lotsof premiu.n steerscost.. 6.60 @7.00 
Brighton Market, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 14 and 15. 


Supply of cattle outnumbered last week by 
some three hundred, provision being made to 
meet a larger export demand. Dealers were 
positive that cattle should in reason advance one 
shilling, what they call a York sbilling, or $c per 
tb live weight. They say that difference was 
paid at Albany, but butchers are sometimes 
very stubhorn sort of people and not apt to be 
controlled by any hearsay report, and concluded 
that they could buy or let alone. They went on 
the let alone system until owners were willing 
to part with their stock at about their way or 
very near it. Considering the quality of the 


00; | cattle and prices obtained we do not alter our 


schedule of rates. 
SALES AT BRIGHTON. 
Sales of 6 Western steers av 1300 ths at 6c live; 
2 do av 1200 ths at 5jc; 4 doav 1250 tbs at 5§c; 
7 doav 1050 tbs at $5.60; 4do av 1050 tbs at 
$5.50, by E. H. Eames. 
Sales of 14 Western steers av 1250 ths at $5.65; 
11 do av 1150 ths at $5.60: 4 do av 1250 tbs at 
b§c; 6do av 1050 ths at 54c; 4do av 1100 ths 
at 54c; 9 do av 1150 tbs at $5.50. 
Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Brighton 
on Wednesday. 
A. N. Monroe had 15 car loads of cattle, 7 of 
which were from Canada in bond for export. 
Sales of milch cows were not active, with fair 
demand for working oxen. 
— of —- ate of Western cattle, 
weighing m 1200@ at 54@6 rib 
live weight, by A. N. Monroe. ac Pe 
Sales of 1 pair working oxen girthing 7 ft, 
ba wn 3000 ths, at $161; 1 pair 6 ft 6 in cattle, 
tbs, at $130; 2 choice milch cows $50 each ; 
3 common springers for $100, by Libby & Son. 
Sales of 6 oxen weight 2500 ths at $128; 2 for 
$130; 1 coarse pair oxen, 2700 ths, at $88; 
milch cow $36, by P. W. Thompson. 
Sales of 2 milch cows at each; 4at $45 
each ; 1 at $62.50, by A. Stone. 
Sales of 8 springers at $42 each, by F. H. 


Coolidge & Son. 
r 7 ft cattle, weight 3200 tbs, at 

$185; 1 pair Ney A 6 
ft 8 in cattie, 2800 ths, at $150, by H. M. Taft. 
Sales of 1 pair 7 ft 6 in cattle, 3590 ths, at $200; 
1 pair 7 ft 2 ir, 3300 ths, at $165; 1 pair 6 ft 6 in 
cattle, $135, by J. D. Hosmer. 

Sales of 30 milch cows from $35@$60, by J. 


xy 15 milch from $35@850, 

es 0 miich cows m b 

aX fe ot of mile $3 id 
es Of a 0 cows at b 

Aldrich & Johnson. 5@956, by 


THE SHESP TRADE. 


180 Sheep, 
fv, a8 Be, wore sold at 5 cts ¢f th, 
hing 90 ths were sold at $2 each 
‘Sheep that weighed - 
acetate 
meta Won aor Me 
and Lambe av 85 ths at 5 cts, by 8 M 
of 19 Sheep av 103.th, at 6 ete by Dow & 
Lambs by A A Smith. 
one-half months old 96 

as high as any at market. 
MAINE CATTLE AND WORKING 
OxEE. 


not 1 pre ath 
Themes 
$ at $163, by 


200 ths, at 84 ote D 
W, by Libby & Son, . ; 
Sal lpr of 


es of lpr of Working Oxen, gth 
weight 3.700 ths at $205; 2 prs eth 7 Ande 
Win 280000 glee . ¢ ' vt $475; Lpr wth 6 ft 
a ; r7t i 
| dpe a4 slp cattle, weight 3000 
Nuw MILOM Cows. 


The most of sales on Tuesday were at $30@$50 
4 head. Low psiced Cows a. adrug in the 
market. Sales of 1 small Springer $28;3 New 
— Cows for $115, 1 do at $30, by W A Farn- 


m. 
Sales of 2 Springers at $29 and $33,50, by P 
‘thompson. 
Sales ot 2 New Milch Cows $45 each, by J 
wasle of N Mileh C 
ale of New c iw! 
Libby & Son. Ee 
1 Springer at $35, by S H Wardwell. 


VEAL CALVES. 


The week’s supply was 1,130 head. Prices 
range from 24@54 ct ¢f th as to qaality, quite a 
range in quality. Saies of 11 Calves, av 110 ths 
at $6 ¢f” head. by W A Farnham. 

Sales of 4 Calves, av 125 ths at 54 cts, by C P 
—_ 

ales of 34 Veals. av 100 ths at $4 head or 
4 cts ¢f th, by R P Pollard; 28 Calera 100 |bs 
at 44 cts, by J Engram. 


POULTRY. 


But a smal! amount cffered. Prices uncharged 
Mixed lots at 10@11 cts. Turkeys 15 cts 47 ib, 
STORE PIGS AND FAT HOGS. 

Receipts 194 head. Dealers were trying hard 
to obtain advanced rates and did not succeed. 
The movement was very slow. Fat Hogs rule 
easier with range on Western of 44@5 cts 4 tb. 





Cuicaco, April 13.—Cattle—Market lower; 
Steers at $4 25@5 80; butchers’ at $2 40@4 
mainly at $3 00@3 60; stockers and feeders at 
$3 40@4 50; Texans at $4 00@5 00. Hogs— 
Market closed 5@10c higher; rough and mixed 
at $4 24 65; packingand shipping at $4 

; light bacon grades at $4 45 80; 
at $3 50@4 30. 


choice at $4 50@65 00. 


Loniestic 4tlarkeis 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices 





Beans.—Are more active and some choice 
lots bring slightly higher prices. 
hand-picked peas at $1 50@1 55 ¢ basi. ; choice 
New York smal! hand-picked do at $1 50@1 60; 
small hand picked pea Vermont at $1 60@1 70 
common te good at $1 40@1 45; choice screened 
do at $1 40; hand-picked medium at $1 45@ 
1 50, and choice sereened co at $1 30@1 60; 
common do $1 10@1 20; choice improved yellow 
eyes at $1 95; old-fashioned yellow eyes at $1 90; 
red kidneys at $1 90@1 95. Canada peas at 80 
@90c for common roasting, and $2 2 10 for 
choice. Split peas at $5 40@5 75 ¢# bbl; green 
peas at $1 25@1 40 bush tor choice Western, 
and #1 05@1 10 for Noxthern. 


Fruit.—Apples. Good greenings at $2 00@ 
2 50; sweet apples at $2 00@225; common do at 
$159; Baldwins at $3 00 ¢f” bbl. Evaporated 
apples at 6@i§c ¢ th; fancy at 74 . and 

orthern and Eastern quartered and sliced at 4 
@ic. Florida oranges at $3 00@4 00; fancy at 
$4 00@5 00; Florida lemons at $1 75@3 00; 
Valencia oranges at $6 00@8 00 ¢ case; 
Messina do at $2 50@4 00; Palermo do at $2 50 
@3 50; Messina lemons at $2 @3 00; fancy 
at $400; Palermo do at $2 00@3 00; Asp‘ wall 
bananas at $2 00@3 00 for No. 1; $1 50@2 50 
for No. 2; Jaz aica do at $2 00@3 00; Baracoa 
at $1 50. 

Hay.—Rye straw is scarce and higher. Hay 
is very firm for choice. Choice priue bay at 
$18 00@19 00; fancy higher; fair to good at 
$16 00@17 00; choice Eastern fine at $15 00@ 
= 00; poor do at $13@14 00; Eastern swale 
at S10@11 00; rye straw, choice at $19 00@ 
20 00; oat straw at $9@11 00 q ton. 
Potatoes.—Cuntinue very firm and we ad- 
vance prices for some descriptions. Northern 
rose at 60@63c 4 bush; Eastern do at 60@63c; 
Houlton at 65@68e 4” bush at the roads; 
Beauty of Hebron, Eastern at 60@63c; do 
Aroostooks at 63@68c; do Northern at 60@63c; 
Burbank seedings at 58@60c; Northern do at 
60@62c ; prolifics at 60@63:; Aroostook county 
do at 65c. 

Seeds .—Timothy Northern at $1 85@2 00 
bush; do Western at $1 55@21 65; ciover, 
Northern at $9 00; do Western as $7 50@8 50; 
red top, Western 47 50 tf sack at $1 75@1 85; 
doe Jrsey, do, at $1 90@2 00; Hungarian at 75 
@85c ; Miliett at 75@S85c. 
Track. —Bet ts at 30@40c ¢ bush; Southern 
spinach at $3@4 ¢ bbl; carrots at 30@40c; tur- 
nips at 30@40c 4 bush; native onions at $5 
bbl; cabbages native at $1 25@1 50 ¢ bbl; 
ubbard squash at $20@25 ¢# ton; turban do 
at 75°@$1 ¢ bbl; lettuce at 40@60c ¢ doz; 
dandelions at $1 25@1 374 ¢# bush; Cape cran- 
berries at $16@18 # bbl; celery at $1 50@2 00; 
fancy at $2 00@3 00 $f dozen; rhubarb at 10c 
7" th; radishes, long at $1 OO@1 124 4 doz 

Poultry.—Is quiet and unchanged. Choice 
young Northern turkeys at 18@19¢c; common 
to good at 14@l5c; old at 11@13c; Western 
turkeys at 16@17c; common to good at 12@15c; 
native fresh chickens at 22@24c; fancy at 25@ 
26c; common to good frozen at 10@13c; do 
fresh at 20@22c; Western do at 12@14e; extra 
at 15c; common at 8@10c; fowls, fresh killed at 
14@l6c;do frozen at 12@l4c; Western fowls 
at 9@12c; common ducks at l2al5c; fancy at 
16c; Mallard ducks, stall fed at 7ic@$i 
pair; common do at 35@40c; geese at 9allc; 
quail at $1 75@2 0) ¢ doz; grouse at 70@80c 
pair. 

Sugar.—Raw sugars are quiet, with prices 
lower at quotations. We quote at 48@4ic ¢ th 
for fair tv good refining; 54@58c for centri- 
fugal; 94@96c test; 4@44c tor Manilas, and 4} 
@4jc for lioijos. In refined sugarsthe market 
con‘inues firm, with prices unchanged at quota- 
tions. Standard cube at 64@64c 4 th; powdered 
at 6§@64c; granulated at 6}c; standard A at 5} 
@6c; Bel A at 5jc; high grades yellow at 54}@ 
5gc; yellow at 44@5c & tb. Whoiesale grocers’ 
prices for granulated at 64c 4 th. 
Molasses.—The market is quiet with prices 
steady. Our quotations are for new crop cargo 
lots. Wequote Poito Rico choice to fancy at 
35@40c ; good to prime at 26@32c; Cube boiling 
at 18c fer 50 test. 





BOstos PROVISION MARK ET. 

The tone is quite strong, and prices are firmly 
sustained. The demand is fair. The export 
inquiry is more active. The Chicago marker 
fluctuated, but closed higher than Saturday. In 
fresh meats there was no quotable change. Bee! 
is very firm. Veal isin lighter supply, and the 
offering of heavy mutton and lambs 18 not ex- 
cessive. 

Pork and Lard.—Long cuts at 
15 00 4 bbl; short cuts at $15 OO@ I 50 4 
bbl; backs at $15 50@16 00; light backs at $14 
@14 50; lean ends at $14 50@15 00; prime mess 
at $15 00@15 50; extra prime at $1200@12 50; 
mess at $14 00; pork tongues at $14 00@16 (0 
Lard at 74@7jc 4 th in tierces; 8@8dec in 10- 
th pails ; 84@S8§c in 5-tb pails, and 84@9c in3- 
tH pails. Hams—l0§@lle Y th, according to 
size and cure, and small at Hey a smoked 
shouldersat 8a84c; smoked ribs at SAc ¢f th; 
rib breakfast bacon at 104@11c; boneless break 
fast bacon at 11@1l4c; pressed hams at 12@ 
124c. Dressed hogs, city at 6jc ¢ th; country 
at 64c: live hogs at 54@éjc. 

Beet.—Extra 2 ef at $14 00O@1450 
bbl; plate at $13 00@13 50; extra family at 
$14@14 50; extra mess at $11 50@12 00; mess 
at $11 00 bb!; beet hams at $21 00@21 50; 
beeftongues, in bbls at $20 00@221 00, and in 
ta tate at $10 50@11 00. 9 

resh beef.—Fair steers at 7 c tb; 
light steers at 64@74c ¥ th; AA oe sis C3 
choice heavy hinds at 11@114c; good do at i 
lle; light at 8@10c; good heavy fores at 
c 4 Ib; second quality at 44@S§c; rattles at 
4@6 _— at 7@be; rumps at 13 @ 14c; rounds 

c; rump loins at 11@16c; loi 
aha Ag P @l6c; loins at 10 


Other fresh meats.—Choice lambs at 8@10c 
tb; Brighton atllc; common to sa £. 
tb; choice heavy Brighton matton at 7@74c 
# tb; Eastern at 6@7c; lgbt at 3@4c & th; 
yearlings at 54@7c; faucy at 74c; Kastern veal 
choice at 9@11c; common to good at 6@8c ; Wor- 
cester at 124c. 





Cuicago, April 13—Flour higher; winter 
wheat at $4 50@5 20 for Southern; $4 25 for 
Wisconsin, and $4 25@5 00 for Michigan; soft 
spring at $3 50@4 25; Minnesota bakers’ at 
$3 50@4 50; patent at $4 75@65 75; iow grades 
at $200@3 00. Rye flour at $3 70@3 85. W: 
higher; April at 85. 


2 spring st 87 9c; 94@95e ; 
No. 3 red 4, Corn higher at 434 @46c. 
Oats higher at 3 ;rye higher; No, 2 at 
66c. Barley nominal; No. 2 at 63@64c. 





——— 


Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“I was severely afflicted with scrofula, 
and for over a year had two running sores 
on my neck. Took five bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and consider myself cured.” 
Cc. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

+ ©. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Choice ra 


Thousands Hastened to their Graves 
By relying on testimonials written in vivid 
glowing language of some miraculous cures 
made by some largely puffed up doctor o1 patent 
medicine has hastened thousands to their 
graves; the readers having almost insane faith 
that the same miracle will be performed on 
them, that these testimonials mention, while the 
80 called medicine is all the time bastening them 
to their graves. Although we have 
‘Thousands Upon Thousands! |! 

of testimonials of the most wonderful cures, vole 
untarily sent us, we do not publish them, as they 
do not make the cures. it is our medicine, Hop 
Bitters, that make the cures. It nas never failed 
and never can. We will give reference to any 
one for. any disease similar to their own if de- 
sired, or will refer toany neighbor, as there is 


not a neighburbood inthe known world but can 
show its cures by Hop Bitters. 


A Losing Joke. 

“ f peominens physician of Pittsburg said to 
“a y patient who was complaining of ber 
oueten yout wy alee tr Ho Bittore 

r ogly said : jt! i 
“ The lady took it in earnest tad ons the Bit 
“ters, from which she obtained permaneos 
“heatth. She now laughed at the doctor for his 
* joke, but he is not so well pleased with it, a 
“it cost him a good patient. 


Fees of Dectors. 

The fee of doctors at $3.00 a visit would tax 
aman fora year,and in need of a daily visit, 
over $1,000 a year for medical attendance alone ! 
And one single bottieof Hop Bitters taken in 
—- would save the $1,000 and all the year’s 
sickness. 


Given ufby the Doctors. 

“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
work, and cured by so simple a remedy ?” 

“1 essure you itis true that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters, an 
only ten days ago bis doctors gave bim up and 
said he must die, from Kidney and Liver 
trouble!” 


and at 


Ge None genuine without a bunch of cieco 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “ How: 
their name. Sly) mch28 4° 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 


BOston BUTTER SARK ET. 
There was no change either bere or in New 
York in butter or cheese. In Chicago butter 
was quiet. Northern creamery, choice, old at 
20@22c; New York and Vermont fall dairy at 15 
18c; new dairy at ; long dairies at 28 
l4c; extra Western fresh-madecreamery at 2 
27c; choice at ; common at ; June 
creameries at 16@18c , Western dairy fresh-made 
at 16@18c; ladle packed at 14@16c; do fair to 
good at 11@13c; imitation creamery choice at 
18@19c. Jobbing prices range higher than these 
quotations. 


BOSTOS CHEESE MARKET. 


Choice Northern at 11@l1l4c; fancy at 12c; 
lower erades according to quality; Western at 
104@l lc. 


BOSTOEX EGCG MARKET. 
Eggs are stronger. Ali strictly fresh stock at 
164c; Western at 16c; Southern at 154c. 














Totepo, April 13.—Wheat steady; No. 2 at 
9lc; No. 2 soit at $1 02@1 034. Corn closed 
easier; No. 2at 484c. Oats nominal; No.2 at 
35c. 





Mitwavuxesg, April 13.—Wheat strong; No. 2 
Milwaukee at 874c. Corn scarce; No. 3 at 45c 
ontrack Oats advancing; No.2 at 364c. Rye 
steady; No. 1 at 68c. Barley strong; No. 2 
spring at 584@69c. 


QUINGY MARKET, BOSTON 


Metail Prices, 


Reported expressly forthe Ploaghman, for the week 
ending April 18. 





BEEF. &c. 

Sirioin Steak, B..226% Beef Laver-...++. 
Rump Steak..... Beef Tongue... 
Round Steak 7 {Corned Beef 
Rib Roast 1 Smoked Beef..... 17@2: 

| Beef Tongue, salt. i2¢14 

Press Tripe je@>o 
Perk, Lard, &c. 
fresh Pork, ¥ & 10g1! | Smoked Should’s. 
Clear Salt Strips. 9g10 | Smoked Ribs.... 
Single Ham ll @12 | 
Corned Shoulders 8@ 9 
Briskets 9g10 | Lard, leaf.. 
Veal and Mattes. 
Veal, leg....+++++ 18620 Mutton, ¥ ®....14 @ 20 
Veal, shoulder... 106124 Mutton, shou ¢.10g 12 
Lamb, ¥ B.. ---- RIGS, Spg Lamb,each7 0029 00 
Spring Lamb, per pound.. 
Bultibces. an vb... 
Peuitry, Game, ac. 
Yog Lurkeys, B15 @ 20; Pigeous, wild, 
Chickens, : 8 @% doz. .. 1 509225 
b6@ 
18 


6° 


2 OZ. 
« Fowls.. 18| Philadel.squabs 40 
a @ 2 | pouadel pair 560 @ 76 
18 @ 20| Leal, ¥ pair... @ 0 
Geese, wild.... 75 @125 Snipe, dozen.. .300g3 50 
D Peep, dozen... @ 50 
y 1506250 | Brant,@ pair* 200g2 60 
Ducks, bli, pr 100; Yellowxegs,doz @1 0 
uail,¥ doz.. 200g% 50, Plover, dozen. @2 60 
rouse,pr.... @125| Rabbits,each.. .. @ +0 
Partridges, pr- Venison, ¥ b. 
ng. Pheasants, Woodcock 
¥ pair 
Ducks, Canvas Back, pr 
Pigeons, stall fed. 


ceese, Green 


BUTTER. | Fair to good Co.. 12g!5 
Creamery 63. 

Choice dairy, ---. @28 

Fairto gooddo 2093 
Common .ssese-s bl 
CHEESE. 
rime Factory 
New Checse, ¥ b 


Frait aud Vegetables. 
Appies, pk 30g 60 Lomatoes, b 
bie, rock. 60g 75 | Do. Berm’da, cs 
Baldwins,pk 35940 | Tomatoes,can. 
3.@ 40, Citrons, each.. 


@ Ww 
Potatoes,.pk 
+. 506 75 | Sweet Pot’s, B 


@ 10 
18 


516 | Western. 


Beans— 

White, ‘Y»Pk 15g 87 

Lima, q-art, @ .2 
Cabbages, each 
Carrots, pek.. 
Parsnips, peck.... 
Onions, per pk. 
76 | Caulifiowers .. 

| Celeryyese+++- 

4 Lettuce ¥ head 


uashes— 
Lemons, doz.... 20 ubbard,®. 
Bananas, doz.. 40 @ 50| Marrow, B.. 
Peaches, can... 20 @ 25) 


Delaware, B... 
Catawba, lb.. 
Blk Hamburg 
Malaga.. 
Jranges— 
Havana, doz.. 
Florida..+++. {0 
Jamaica, «- 
Messina...... 
Valencia. ... 


ecee%ortoe.® 
é 


Turban @ 
Cucumbers,ea.. 20g <0 
Egg Plants,new 20g 25 

ce Herbs,gr’n,b’h ..6@ 
00g2 Pickles —¥ gallon— 

c Cucumbers .. 50 @ 76 

6 ney 

q 
e 25 | Lychesse Nut 
imp 


10 


¥v 
Cocoanuts, each. 
25 | 


Cranberries,pk 2 

Chestnuts, a 

Shellbarks,pk. 

Sweet Cider, 

7 gallon 

Potatoes, Bermuda | 
100 


S * 
102 
Artichokes, pk 75@ 
1@ 
« 


new, b.. 10Q 12 | 
New Maple Suga", ¥ ® 
?eaches, (Mass. hot house) per dozen 

“ California, GOZCDeesesseceesee oe 
Senfchatel Cheese, 

jreen Peas, ¥ pecs. 

String Beans, peck 

treen Corn, dozen 

Blueberries, quar 

Raspberries,quart 

Cherries, B,....+++s0« eee oe ceevcecces 
Comatocs, Natives, peck .sscecseeees 
Asparagus, per bunch, 

Jlives ¥ 

Watermelons, each......++++ 
strawberries, per quart 

New Squash, each.....++ 

Pineapples ....++++++ 

Peaches,natives, per c 

Okra, ¥ hun. 

Dandelions, peck 


Rad: 
Leeks, per bunch.........sse0+ ecevoress @ 


BShad..+ seccsess 9B 50 
Pickerel, B 126 
Perch, dos. e 
White Fish. co 
Salmon Trout. .- 6 17 
Brook Trout,B 25 @ 75 
Sword Fish, B ° 
eS ~@ 6 
I 


Codfish, fresh. 
Haddock 

Fresh,®B.... 
Smoked..... 


Frogs’Legs,dz .. @ 40 
@n 


2 


_ = 
7 





== 


Herring,salt doz, 
Herring, smok., 
BBwcccee oe 
Tongues and 
Sounds, vB ..¢! 
Scollops, q’t.. 9 6 
be id, 
o gallon...-1 2041 : 
ams, see 5 
| Quohangs, sol- . 


Mackerel,fresh 
Mackerel, 8, 


ee 
@e®ye ©f00°,00 


Flounders 6. a ¥ : . 


Salmon ¢ B- 

Fresh, ..... 

Smoked,.... @ 2% id, W quart.. .. @40 

ecces G2 = Tavtog ...ccccseee, @ 

Soft shelled Crabs, dozn......... Cooves ° 
Scup, B...sccscvee seecee 
Black Bass, & 
Salmon,f o100 3 


of 





Wwholegaic Frices, 
ENSEDE QUINCY MARKET 
Beet, «ec. 
4 Famil 
| Toma? 


Beet, Mess, 
bbl, cash. 1200 @18 00 
Dressed Beef. 


Sides, ¥ B..... 84@ 94) Fore Quarters... 6 64 
Hind Quarters.. 10 12t | Rounds. cove Ne . 
| = lepedepagnegy gie ~—_ eccce cooceed @ 8 
Rattles......... 64@ 6 - 
Perk, Lard, &c. 
Backs, bbl ..15 50 @16 00 } Ohio Prime 10 00 @11 
Extra Clear, 15 50@16 00 Kasd, © ee oe @8 
Sh’t Cut, cl’r. 16 0015 60 | Ohio leaf, B.. s@F 

Mieglb0O| oe Berne 10)9 11 
OBB. eceees 18.0918 60 | Hogs, whoie eg 7 
Chio mess .. 11 50g12 00 

Veal and M&tteon. 

Calves,¥ B.. 6@ 11 | ay sy 
Sheep, #B .. 7 @ 11 | Do. Spring, qr 2 400 
Reed eetts  Bsvcsecce-0 cbsocestnonesesell 22 
Batter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Creamery, prime,. 256% | Fine F a 
rime,. ine Factory. 12 
Nera « 20625 5 — a do “8 
rime, «+...cc, 18992 
do Fair to gd 


AYES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING Co, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
STO 


Bo nN. 
Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo.Lithographers, 


Metal & Glass Show Cards, 


We will send to any addre«s on receipt 
(in stamps) a box of 25 assorted sheets of 


SORAP PICTURES, 


such as are usually retailed at 6 cents 

we have but «limited quantity of thoes, <= 
are closing, immediate application wil! be 
to secure any. 


of 60 cents 


As 
which we 
necessary 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ALF. COOKE'’S CELEBRATEO ADvep. 
TISING CIRCULARS. 


& thorough and economic means of advertising 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS, 
DIPLOMAS 


—Fror— 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


oct4 tf 
PUBLIC AUCTION | 


—or— 


E CATTL 


Having sold my farm to the State for the new lo 
cation of the State Reform School, I shal! se! 
entire herd, without reserve, to the highest bidder 
This herd consists of twenty-eight Cows, twenty 
Heifers, and seven very promising Bulls, from ‘hree 
months oldatd upwards. Fifty of these animals are 
of the Dougias, McDonald, an cGregor strain of 
blood, so well known throughout the country : 

Catalogues, giving tull description and pedigree 
sent on application. ’ 

No postponement on acceunt of wes‘ her. 

Address = J. STONE, Westboro’, Mas 

ap 























Fifty-five hea 
reais 
at 14207 .™ 


OR SALE, the HOUSTEIN BU 
F Mooerlien, No. 3772 H. H. B.; sire, ay re 
sire Romulus, g.g. sire Uncle Tom, dam Maart) 
Lee 2d, 3243 Il. H. B. Age 10 months; finely 
marked; from superior milking stock. 

li. C. & R. J. FORBUSH, 
Westboro’, Mass 


Short Horn Bulls for Sale. 


JIIGHT (8) Yeariing and two year old Short Horn 
‘4 Bulls, from registered stock and choice milk ng 
families. Price $50 00 (fifty) each 
W. F. PRESGRAVE, Foreman, 
Crane Neck, West Newbury, Mass. 


Framingham Savings Bank, 


SOUTH FRAMINGH A™, ASS. 


1 next quarter day will be SATURDAY, May 
2d. All deposits made on or before then will 
draw interest from that date. 


Wanted, 


} ERDSMAN, single man, accustomed to care o 
Jerseys, feeding, milking, &c., also rearing 
calves. 
Address Box 2438, Boston, giving references 
name of last employer, and kind of work done, , 


aprls.2t 
Wanted, 
] Y a middle aged American man, a chance on a 
a:m as Foreman, Been Superintendent 13 
years, or would hire or take a farm on shares. ‘ 
best of references. Address G@, Box 3246. 


aprls-It 
AGENTS WANTE to canvass for one of 
the oldest established 
and largest NU BSEREES in the States. Esiab* 
lished 1846. Business easily learned. For terms, 
address W. & TK. SYREN WR, Geneva Nursery 
Geneva, N.Y. aprl8-4teow 


apis: it 


ap18-2t 





aprl8e3t 





CHURCH’S 
FISH & POTASH. 


Cuemist, C. A. GOESSMANN. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSEPH CHURCH & C0., 


Tiverton, R. I. 


167 Ibe. per Bag. 


“ 


“ 


apls 
PLANTS. 


I hare this season the finest 
PLANtTs ever grown at SUNNY 
SIDE NURSERY, including: 
new and standard varieties. Cat 
aiogues seut free. 

c. 8. PRATT, 
NO. BEADING, MASS. 


ARMS FOR SALE. 


CHEAP HOMES. 





é rte Her ‘ 
scription of Far SENT FREE Addres 
Pyle & DeHaven, Keal Estate Agts,Petersburg. .* 





ie. All for 25c. in stamps. 
ANG, 


A. M. L! 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 











apll :2t 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


FROM PURE WHITE LEGHORNS. 


$1.25 per Sitting. 3 Sittings, $3.00 
No Fowls for sale until October Ist. 
GEO. B. HANCO CE, 
apll—3t ROSLINDALE, MASS. 





iy Si: fi varietigsAt P lag 
We for P LTRY¥ ulpe-‘Circulars 
is MrT COE Stone BrookS4ey, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


FTER April 15th we will sell eges from ¢ ur 
stock for $1.50 per sitting of the following 
varieties: Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock, Light Brab 
ma, Langshan, Single Comb Brown, White an! 
Black Leghorns, Rose Comb White and Br I 
horas. or large order 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 
apll-2t 


Gloucester, Mass. A 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

] UY the best. The best the che pest sel 

lebrated f 20 


vw 
few trios of the above cel wls 


Special prices given f 


trio 
All communicati nep:omptly answered 
EGGS from the above, $3.09 for 13; % 
$8.00 for 52. Address 
FRANK I. HOWE, 
73 South Market ™., 
mch7.tf soste 1 


soston, ASB. 
YANDOTTE, LANGSHAN, LIGHT 
BRAHMA, (cockere!! weighs 12 ths) Dow» 
strain PLYMOUTH ROCK and Hawkins’ struc 
Rose-comb BROWN LEGHORN. Wyandottes # 
for 18 eggs. All others $1.50 per setting, or» *°™ 
tings $4. 
A. F. HARVEY, 


Gloucester, Ma 


apr4.9t 


THOROUCHBRED 


"P28 HOLSTEINS, "2 


Kmpeorted and Home-Bred 


COWS, YEARLING HEIFERS & CALVES 


—male and female—for sale. This is one of the 

est and best herd of Holsteins in the country. W° 

don’t force our cows for big records, but have two 

year old milk records of from 9,000 to 11,100 pouse 
r year, and mature cows that give from 14,(00 

6,200 pounds of milk per year. We have some ex''* 

good bree 

Bull Calves — 

that we can give d bargeins on if sold 800% 

Correspondence and personal inspection jovi 


Lake View Farm, North Andover, "4" 
W. A. RUSSELL, Proprietor: 
J.C. POOR, Manager. apré-tf 
PROSPECT FARM, 
Sherborn, Mass, 


Holstein Bull For Sale, 


One year old, out of ene of the best of mi king 
lies. Vigorous and well mashes. Price $ 


75. 
Address McVEY, Supt, 
CHAS. D. LEWIS, Proprietor. ap4- 


Chester White, Berksbire 
‘and Poland China PAGS 
Fi me DOG 











hee 
W. Grapoxs 
Sends tamp for Circu 


Compost for Early Vegetable. 


Loads of Cotton Seed at less tha. ries. 
manure; the very best thing for Early 4 
ly at or address 
— ROBERT RISHOP, 





tables. 


my 





t Will 


Everybody knows the syn 
g coughs and colds, but 
ster of these ailments 
derstood. When a cold 
lungs, if the blood is 
rofula, or the system is v 
Consumption is sure to fo 
erry Pectoral is the only 
y be uniformly relied upo 
coughs colds, J. 
kingham C. H., Va., ¥ 
eral weeks I suffered fro 
old, with cough and frequer 


Spitting of E 
s Cherry Pectoral cur 

ue Mrs. R. Campbell, Wo 
7 “| was troubled, f 
h an affection of the thro 
ghing severely the whole 


and 


rent preparations, and w 
Weral physicians, without « 
tried Ayer’s Cherry Pect 
» finishing one bottle w 
red.” Dr. W. K. 
-» writes: “TI have bi 
nchitis, since early yout! 


(raul 


years ofage. I owe 
erry Pectoral.” 
, Kans., writes 
id 


ral saved my life twenty 


a favorite medicine in my 


Ayer’s 
as effected many | 
rites: 
A the chest, and s 

educed in strength, 
Thile in t 

well, Mass., to mah 


] 
Ayer'’s 0 
he did so, and by 


ectoral has been 
hich it has never fa 


Ww 


* Some 


its 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Ca 





e Perfect Side-H 
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Foun 
Nerth A 


we 
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VE = 
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. 
le will send this to 


Plow, and if not t 


© returned free of expens 


r 800 Sold from Bost 
Thompson's Horse 
of all 


= 
HM. THO! 


Cultivators 
BZocwureoe oul 


pis 4 Cc 


COM 


ed 


cay 
cee. 





ly 


ive 


the smallest 
it 


are posi 


Ds 
. 


nilay. They 
he cheapest, 


, 


0 
I 


A co nparative test of F 
stor, showed that the 
toes than any other. H 
England atest its ex: 
D, containing price list a 


Common 


€ 
J 


2 ANEIEL RUSSELL. Br 


él-fieow 





‘Stove 
‘ 


i 


SRY WwW. PEABODY « 
* ap4-13t 





SOSSOSSSSoaseoS, 





WCENERAL 
SPECIAL FERTI 
; SEND FOR 


; General Office, 101 PEARL 
SPone cS ee 








of last year’s area of winter wheat. The en- 
tire storage amounts to 3,000,000 acres. The 
present condition of wheat is, as reported, 
worse than in 1883, It is 77 per cent, 
agains: 96 per cent last year, and 80 per 
cent in 1883, On the first of April 1881, the 
year of the lowest recent rate of yield, the 
condition was 85 per cent, and serious loss 
was sustained afterward. The actual status 


a 
value 1s estimated by the prices 


ern. The yA 

meats of all on 

3a ng consumers if 

those Pp . Wong = — of iiand put 

upon heep and Lam joted 
rates and readily d od of E 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
There is a continued e, but prices do 


not im of the market is 
easier. 


which will form upon a fair whole milk, 
after half a day standing still, will be about 
one tenth the depth of the milk; but yet a 
milk that has been skimmed, and had colored 
water afterward thrown upon it, will again 
throw up just such a thin surface of cream 
as many city people seem to expect to find 
upon their milk. 


Sixth &t, 
_ Wecuth Boston. 


For Sale, 


‘arm, all fitted 
where thou- 


§o 
Western dairy.... 
* Ladie pack 

Common grades....10@U | Cape...... ++... 
Fruitand Vegetables, 


world. Every nook and corner of the ship 
was jammed full. The entrance of the vessel 
into the harbor was watched by thousands 
of persons. From the time of leaving the 
ice the vessel was compelled to steam at her 
slowest speed to prevent upsetting, and her 
passage home was simply creeping. The 
sea, fortunately, was calm all the way home, 


Salt Rheum 


William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
tobacco. At times his hands would 

crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid ; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 
“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely eured.”, J. B. 


have voted to indefinitely postpone the bill for- 

bidding the construction of any new railroad in 

the State except after a decision by the railroad 

commissioners that it is a public necessity. 

of tet How my back does ache ?” All diseases 
kidneys, retention of urine and female 

weaknesses, are cured by Hunt’s Remedy. 


— Itis expected that the May term of the the Sales of 34 8 4 
y eee Polen heep, av 80 ths at 4 cts, by RP 


» pll-2t 





EST CHEAPEST. SM 
- W. DORR, Ma 


SEEDER COMP 
novl-39t 


Swt Potatoes 6 6 
00 | Onions, bol. ovogee anal 
00 Beane = sands of d 
Med bu. 20092 

Pea, bash. 2 2 
c 

“Tuvberd’* 

bbl, 








wth; cuts 10 tons of Hay; 

Gooseberr 

Raspberries, costed a 
20; Co’ 

- Chicken nurs- 








of the crop will be better understocd 


termined its character, 
yield on the basis of last year's 
promises to be nearly 40 million 





The best authorities state that a cream is 


month hence. The spring will then have de not to be considered worthy of its name i 


The reduction of| ‘t contains less than 25 per cent of butter 
fat. It may contain 90 per cent. Yet so- 


called samples of cream have been brought 


Her deck was covered with 7100 seals to the 
very top of her rails, and was pronounced a 
sight never before seen in St. Johns. Only 
room enough was left in the companionway 
for a man to squeeze in at the door, The 


f 





United States Circuit Court will be held in the 
building in this city. 





and absolute cure is 


a Se eee ee 





new court room in the extended Post Office | 28 





tbs were sold at 7 
Sheep weight 146 


yeuins Lamia, av 00 
Ww 


four Sheep, 





~ ; av 106ibe, at 5 cts, by RE 


STanToN, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


$1; six for $5. Made 


Sold by all druggists. 
only by ©. I. HOOD & ©O., Lowell, Mass. 





Hood's «Sarsaparilla } |* 
100{DosesfOneLDollar\ | Beem = 


Rose. 2 260 

° ie 2% 

GH qallote. sce scevrseccceses 
per 
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FARMER should plant a 9 
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TURING CO, 


shire Street, 
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hoto- Lithographers. 
ss Show Cards, 


. “6 60 cents 
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R HATCHING 


HITE LEGHORNS. 


3 Sittings 63 00 
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B HEIFERS & CALVES 
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e000 
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ereota 


Nerth Andover, Mase 
SSELL, Prepricter 
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FARM, 


rm, Maes, 


all For Sale, 


tam» foe Circe hes and Price 


Early Vesetabler. 
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ill Save Your Life. 


It 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend- 
, but the dangerous 

xese ailments is not so well 

ven a cold settles upon 

blood is tainted with 

the system is weak, Catarrh 

Ayer's 
ral is the only remedy that 
rmly relied upon for the cure 
Is J. J. Rawson, 

. Va., writes: “ For 
suffered from a frightful 


n is sure to follow. 


it 


Spitting of ‘Blood. 


1] cured me entire- 
, Woodville, Ont., 
. I ive years, 
broat and Jungs, 
etime. I used 
nd was treated by 
t I final- 
toral, and be- 
was compiet ly 
Monticello, 
bled with 
h, and am now 
y life to Ayer's 
- Hi. Q irk, Ful 
er’s Cherry Pee- 
ty years ago. It 
ny family.” 





Catarrh prevails in this country to an 
alarming extent. Itisa troublesome and 
disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
terminates in Consumption. Ernest H. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A year 
aco I was afflicted with Catarrh. One 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
writes: “For any one who is troubled 
with Catarrh, there fs nothing so helpful 
as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


It Cured Me 


of this troublesome complaint, when other 
remedies afforded no relief.” Dr. F. 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “ In 
pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrhal origin, I find Aver’s Cherry 
Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. 
Sandusky, Ohio, “LT have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and the inflammations that follow 
upon the throat and lungs. W: 
other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.” C. H. Pierce, Moline, I! 
Writes: “Catarrh had nearly destroved 
my seuse of taste and sme Ayer’s Chet - 
ry Pectoral effected a complete cure 


Pape, 
writes: 


them 


have no 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


lerful cures. Mr 


ther had an obstinate 
of bleeding from the lungs. She was very 
ved herself ab< 


was stronely 


s. Mary K. Whitcomb, Hartford, 


th severe 


Conn., 
cough, W pains 
much 
ut to become a victim of Consumption. 


recommended by Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of 


Ayer s Cherry Pectoral. 


vas re 
le pendence 
cure.” 


for colds, 


perfect health. Since her recovery the 


coughs, and all similar troubles, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Druegists. 





The Perfect Side-Hill Plow! 


IMPROVED 
Nerth Americas Pie. 


Over 800 Sold trom Boston ia Iss4 


Thompson's Horse Hoe. 


Cultivators of all kinds. 


Casaday sulky Plow. 


Rs 


Warranted oe Best Salky Piew ia 
e Market 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 
OLIVER STEEL PLOW. 


Seccure our Prices On a Job Lot of Tools. 


‘ < 


H. THOMPSON & CO.. 71 Clinten, 50 & 82 Seuth Sarket &¢. 





COMMO 


N SENSE 


FERTILIZERS. 


1oods and get the 


our 


ae 


‘st returns for the smallest 


rative test of Ferti lizers, 
showed that the ° 
any other 


tect 
it tes 


Hundreds « f 


ining price list and full inst 


<REAL_VALUE > 


a — 
OTE RE 


its excellence and cheapness. 


| 


yew ay) 
| AuR 0} 40 


» aq 01 NL pon 


. IARY OYA 2804) Aq parMpy 


‘ 


42) 


‘odus Jou ji jenb. 


UI MOU J0ZI 


mada at the Rhode Island State’ Farm,a 


‘Common Serse’ produced — 20 per cent- more 


testimonials from the leading Farmers of 
Send for our Pamphlet for 


ructions, mailed free on application- 


‘Common Sense Fertilizer Mnfg. Co., 


42 Co 


SDANITEL RUSSELL, President. 


rae ) a, ewe PE Oe 


rgress Street, Boston. 


GEO. A. SAPFORD, Treasurer 
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MESKRY W PE ABODY & CO..NewE 


Windmill. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


at? THE 


MASS. CHAR'LE MEC’S ASSOC'N, 1884. 


And Namereus othee Met Medals & Diplomas. 


THE SIMPLEST MILL MADE 


LD and RELIABLE Wi Wiodm 

13 c ersens 
wate r sapp ye 

lences, Dairies 7 . tuti — 
age Water Servi 
railvantage nd for C ataiogae. 
r an any ot he r mil 


wportacce, as * 
+ reda itot 
move gnrick 


Owet 
q int o the ¥ 

Work manosh p and FINISH i 

i o is always gusrar 

. PIPE sod a!l other ftti 

{ ESCLMATES given. 
Written testimonials from our 
at our office. 


pgs far- 


astomers may be seen 


sngiand Agents, Mason Building, Liberty 5q., Boston. 
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ILLIAMS, CLARK & CO'S} 
FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED FROM THE 


Of the Cattle Slaughtered for New York. 





ICENERAL 
; AND 
SPECIAL 


‘ FERTILIZERS for! Spars. { CROPS 








Be°ooosaeae 


eb28-13 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


e| General Office, uy PEARL STREET, N.Y. (Cotton Ex 











STROWBRIDGE SOWER 


BROAD \ 


BEST. CHEAPEST. “SIMPLEST. “Eee 


tty t-te T—- T 
—- —- 





accurate agricultural 
and recom 
warranted—perfect! -— 
y simple. 
met be pat off with any other. eva 





C.W. DORR, Manager fir wirenite "sa tenes 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 186 FOURTH ST., DES MOISES, Iowa. 
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trated catalogue with 
of testimonial 
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EARLY SWEET CORN. 


Con, ay FARMER should plant s package of py —-% BARLY enazen pon ownEe 


Package wii) eonvince it is al we claim for it. 


most productive and delicious large size 


Sweet Corn 


Al pure Send 10 came and receive a 
Poees haters will recelve . ory of == New Comneen containing a rare ive a Package Oy Fetera, wal and 


ovelties never 


HOVEY & CO., 16 South Market 8t., Boston, Mass. 


1 has now been 
atending to em- 


— There is at present in the United States 
Treasury $241,804,800 of gold coin and bullion, 

and silver dollars and bullion $151,439,000. 

— The London Standard says—“ We have 
looked for that honesty in others that we have 
practised ourselves. We have our reward. We 
are once more on the brink of a war which may 
involve both Europe and Asia.” 

— There were twenty arrivals from the 
Georges and one from the Grand Banks at Glou- 
cester, Mass.,on Friday of last week, with an 
aggregate catch of 500,000 pounds of codfish and 
35,000 pounds of fresh halibut. It was the largest 
fish receipts for any one day this season. § 

— It has recently been explained in Boston 
how the sun’s rays can be utilized in beating 
one’s house. 

— The legislature of New York has before it a 
Stringent law for regulating the business of cau- 
ning food products. 

— Toe New York Tiibune is perched 168 feet 
above the silewalk, aad from that secure heigh’ 
denounces the erection of buildings over 150 feet 
high. Nothing like actual experience to give 
value to an opini n. 

— Apartment houses seem to be the favorite 
method of investiog spare funds in Boston. They 
arc taken up jast as soon as finished. 

— The Afgtans are a people on the Northern 
frontiers of Indis, with whom England has 
simply made arrangements for defending its 
Indian possessions. It is bound to stand up for 
them as allies. 

— Gen. Grant never sat but once to have his 
portrait painted in oil. 

— The Prince and Princess of Wales have 
been received with unabated en husiasm in Ire- 
land. 

— A good authority says that England could 
within twenty four hours secure transports 
enough to carry ber entire army, ber trouble be- 
ing from a surfeit of ships rather than a shbort- 
age, if war results from the present complica* 
tions with Rassia. 

— The Lord Mayor of London died last week 
of pleurisy. 

—Charles W. Slack of this city, proprietor and 
editor of the Commonwealth newspaper, and 
Collector of internal revenue since the opening 
of the Grant administration in 1869, died last 
Saturday suddenly of pneumonia. 

— The Whigs and Tories of England have 
joined hands in advocating more vigorous meas 
ures against Russia. 

— Whatever else is the trouble with us, says 
a leading New York journal, we are happily in- 
dependent of jingoism and jealousies, of ambi- 
tious dreams, bloody wars, and territorial greed ; 
and if foreign nations will go to war we can sit 
qaietly at home and philantbropically aid them 
all by sapplying them w.th food from our abun- 
dance,and doing the c.rrying trade of the 
world under the safe coucuct of the stars and 
stripes. 

— The Prison Reformatory at Concord now 
contains 342 inmates, and is fast getting into 
perfect working condition. Nearly all the men 
are now employed. . 

— It is asserted to be the deliberate purpose 
of Rial, the leader of the rebellion in Winnipeg, 
to form the far Northwest with a republic and 
organize a government. 


— The reports from Chicaro say thata sccret 
organization has been formed in that city, hav- 
jog branches in every ward of the city, to estab- 
lish a vigilance committee #s soon as receded. 
The object 1s mot only to punish ballet box 
thieves and staffers, bat murderers and high- 
waymen, when the courts fail to deal with them 
as they deserve. 

— An improvement in the iron trade is said 
to be visible. 

— The Worcester, Mass., Cremation Society 
was formally organized last Friday. J. Evarts 
Green, editor of the Spy, being chosen [resiijent 
Any resident of Worcester county, of cither sex, 
is eligible to membership on payment of one do! 
lar. The present society is but temporary in its 
character, and a corporation will be formed as 
soon as legisla'ion now pending is perfected. 

— Richard Grant White, the distingaished 
Shakespeare Scholar, was buried last week from 
St. Mark’s Church, New York. 

— The Old Colony Railroad Company will 
build a new station ‘his sammer at Middlebor- 
ouglu. It will probably be constructed of brick 
or stone. 

— Itis eathora‘ively given oat that practical: 
ty the wagerer onthe turfwill be safer from 
trickery this vear than hitherto. 

— Capt. Fogg, of the Lady of tbe Lake steam’ 
er that bas plied so long on Lake Mempbrema- 
oz, and personaily known ‘o a multitude of 
touris's, died at his home at West Derby, Vt., 
a lew days ago, at the age of sixty two years. 

— A general strike of the operatives in 
mi!ls of New Bedford has been apprehended 

— The trustees of the Maine State Fair bave 
increased the premium jist to §6000, exc'usive of 
the bo-se department. 

— I is thought probable that an arrangement 
will be made by which our fishermeu will be al 
owed to continue ti!l nex: winter to enjoy their 
preseot privileges under the Treaty of Washing 
ton which expires, as between Newfoundland 
and the United States, on July Ist. 

—Acomplete reorganization of the federal 
courts in all the territor es is being vigorously 
arged upon the President. The request comes 
from the inbabitants of the territories them- 
selves. They assert that asa general rale, the 
men who have been sent out from Washington 
to govern them bave been either incompetent or 
dishonest, and that many removals are needed. 

— Atthe last session of Congress a law was 
passed providing that enlisted men in the army 
may retire after 30 years’ service, on three fourths 
pay and allowance. 

— lilinois fads it difficult after three and a 
half month’s effort, to elect an United State, 
Senator. 

— There is a decrease in the area seeded to rye 
acd wheat. 

— The total value of the exports of domestic 
breadstaffs during March was $11,519,467, 
against $10,458 4°6 during March 1884. 

—The favorite scheme of Barrios for the con- 
federation of the Central American States is 
likely to come to an end in consequence of hi 
death. 

— While a heavy storm was passing over the 
City of Washington on the afternoon of Thurs 
day of last week, the Washington Monument 
was struck three times by lightning, withc at 
causing the least damage. The alamniam tip of 
the lightaing rod was examineJ ihe next morn- 
ing with a power!al telescope, and found to be 
as sharp and bright as when placed on the sum: 
mit some months ago. 

— The war cloadin Europe may necessitate 
an increase of the American sqaadron of vessels 
iu European waters. 

— The bill providing that a plurality shall 

hereafter decide elections was last week rejected 
by the legislature ot Connecticat. 
—Ia view of the great scarcity of meat in 
Manitoba and the Northwest, to meet the re- 
quirement of the troops, the government has 
suspended the quarantine regulation that all cat. 
tle coming from the United States shail bz held 
for sixty days. Cattle may therefore now be 
brought over and slaughtered at once. 


— A lecturer in this city advanced the theory 
that the Province of Quebec would be a valuable 
acquisition to the Eastern States, as -it would, 
by means of the great lakes, enable Vermont 
which at present cannot engage In the Ssheries, 
to have a share in that indastry. He advanced 
the proposition that the proposed union would 
pat an end forever to the disputes arising trom 
the fishery question, and likewise terminate 
smuggling in the north. 
— Speaking of the custom of printing adver- 
tisements on the alternate pages of musical and 
other programmes, a correspondent asks—' What 
sense of appreciation of such a workas ‘The 
Messiah’ have those who will compel the eye to 
wander from the beautiful and impressive text 
on the one page to advertisements of cooking 
ranges, jewelry, confectionery, etc., on the op- 
posite ?’ 
— Since eur government was orgunised, there 
have been but 34 persons named in resolutions 
of thanks by Congress. With three exceptions 
this distinction has only been paid to officers for 
great gallantry in action during a war. Capt. 
Ingrabsm, of Martin Rosta fame, was one of the 
three exceptions. The recipient of this honor is 
given the mght of admission to the floors of Con. 
gress at any and all times. 
— The total crop of cranberries last season wa- 
371,501 bushels. 
— There are 14,000 sheep in the town of An- 
son, Me. 
— There is no danger of an ice famine in 1835. 
— There is danger of foods in Arkansas and 
Louisiana owing to the weak condition of levees 
on the river Mississippi. 
— No cure bas as yet been discovered for abor- 
tion in cows. It is probably due to a multiplici. 
ty of causes which will easily account for the di- 
versity of opinion concerning the disease. 
— Many farmers work too hard—the result of 
misdirected labor. 
— The cost of making cheese in a factory wel] 
managed ought not to exceed two cents a pound 
green “eves 
A grain elevator is pny bevy at Fort 
William, Manitoba, that wil! 1,200,000 
quehels. Eleven cars can be unloaded at 
once by steam shovel. 

—A New York farmer has ao turkey 
weighing 41 1-2 pounds, 





met BEST THING KNOWN v= 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IW HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family. rich or poor should be without It. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above srmbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
an’4 26teow 


THE CORBIN 





WHEEL HARROW. 


HUGHES’ SMOOTHING HARROW, 
Meeker’s Disk Smoothing Harrow, 


Shares, Geddes and other Harrows. 
ACME SULKY SWIVEL PLOW. 


CHARTER OAM SWIVEL PLOW, 
SILVER EAGLE, 
DOE, MARTIN and PROUTY & 
MEARS’ LANDSIDE PLOWS. 
CULTIVATORS AND HORSE HOES. 


Clark's Patent Ridger aud Cultivator, 
THE CROWN MOWER. 


MONITOR HORSE DUMP BAKE. 


GARDEN AND FIELD ROLLERS. 
ROAD SCRAPERS. 
Castings for all leading Piews. 


THE AMERICAN CHURBS. 


HIGGANUM M'F’G CORP., 


38 SOUTH MARKET STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
And HIGGANUM, CONN. 


USE 
STANDARD 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


CORN, 


POTATOES, 
GRASS 


And All Other Crops. 





For sale by Local Send for Books and 


Circulars, to 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
30 ae oT., BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents. 


Endorsed by the ‘Highest Medical Authority. 
A Mealthfal and Delicious Beverage 
and Tonic for Family Use. 
Superior to Lime Juice or Lemons. 

A Remedy for Dyspepsia and 
ing from ae dis rdered sto 


eially recommended asa preventive and relief 
wi Chelere, Bust roke, Fevers, Colds, Coughs, 
and valaable in Urinary d. ficulties. 


A Specific for Seasickness. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Avery Lactate Co., Boston, Mass 


jily@.+ 


Whipple’s Spring Tooth 


WHEEL HARROW 


AND 


CORN OULTIVATOR, 


s 
Warranted todo more and better work, with les 
draft, than any Harrow in the country, and at less 
price, considering its value. 
OFFICE 


C. A. WHITTEMORE & C0,, 


60 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON: 
apis: 3 


For Sale, 


Desirable Farm in Lexington; the 
5 to property situated on the old Con - 
road, about one mile west of the 
sateen staples at iestngien. containing about 90 
acres — land, well divided into mowing and tillage, 
under higt cultivation, with some pasture and wood- 
land, most ot which has s southern slope, and well 
adapted for » vegetable or dairy Farm, cutting some 
60 tons of bay annually, and the milk is now sold at 
the door; there is located on this property 0 twee 
sto modern wooden dwelling House, containing 9 
fini aod 2 oor _ — } —~ 
d good cellar; also & x36 feet, t 
yoyo oo under the same, and a 2-story shed 
attached, all of whieb are in good repair and the 
Pp rty is well supplied with enesiiont well and 
Spring water and a good assortment of fruit trees 
and and garden fruits; (~_— can be given at short 
notice. For terms and further —_— oohee: on 
premises to SAMUKL DUDLEY. 


Dr. Swelt's “ Root Beer.” 


tain Sarsaparilla, Life of Mas, Winter- 
, &e. ? Ish and Picasere. 














Pre- 
Depot's up at oe pore "ENGLAND Be BOTAN- 


245 Weshie St.. Bosto: 
an 18t GEO. ws WETI, M.D , Prop. 











Gaaranteed to be Always the Same. 








Mention Ploughmean. 


One-Third. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULA 


SHOWING IMPROVEMENT IN MANNER OF ATTACHING FORWARD WHEELS, 
anny the Team Four Feet Nearer the Load and Reduces the Draft 


Oid Spreaders can be Changed Over to the New Attachment for $10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RIGHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WwWoRc3rsSTEBR, 


MASS. 





jan3i.tta6reow 


everything mew and rare in 
te cover postage (¢ cents). 


OUR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE FOR /885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


s, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
full of valuable cultura! direction isis ging was qateved pistes, ond eupnemee, 


Te customers of last season sent free withou 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NE 


t application. 








The above illustration is made from a 


good condition, but needing fer: ilizer. 


to $9 to top dress an acre. 


Mass., on which the Stockbridge Grass Fertilizer was applied. 
Two bags were applied.to the acre,(and the yield, 
as will be seen by the photograph, was very large ; over three tors at the first crop. The 
price of the Graas Fertilizer has been reduced, sothat this year it only costs from $4 50 


photograph of a field of grass in Brockton, 
It was a field in fairly 


Giwe It a Trial. 
BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON & NEW YO 





ALL NEW AND OF TUE 


RAWSON'S FEAST AND REST, 
EARLY DEXTER, 
EARLY DASIEL O' ROL RHE, 
EARLY MENTASH ENVEC TA, 
McLEAN'S ADVANCER, 
McLBAN’S LETTLE GEN, 
BLiss’ AMERICAN WONDER, 
CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, 
DWARF WHITE MARROW, 


BLACK-EYE MARROW, 
Etc. Etc. 


BUY NOW. 


W.W, RAWSON & CO, 


34 South Market Street, 


- — al BOSTON, MASS. 


Send mx cents in stamps tor Catalogue. ap4-tc 


from BO BLOOD and 
POTASH ; a thoro orougly reliable Fertil- | 
izer, uniform in Condition and quality. 7) 
VALUE PER TON: 
ye - following My ae State Chem- 
are based on anal samples ta- | 
y ie Som hen as found in the open mar- 
ket, in different parts of New England : 


By Dr. Goessmann, of Mass., . $39.36 

By Prof. Blanpied, of N.H.,. . $38.69 |) 

By Prof. Sabin, of Vt., .. . «$39.02 7 
is 


ebdl-com-u 


DO NOT PURCHASE 


Your SEEDS 


Until yeu have sees our new 


CATALOGUE. 


Send for a Copy. 


Address 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
26 South Market Street, 26 


BOSTON, MASS. 
mbh21-13t 








THE DANA 
CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


Is the best w and most po I Wind. 
in the world, because it is the only one 
h unites the most perfect form of wind4- 


FAIRBAVES, MASS., U. & 4. 
mh? :eowt! 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











STREET. 
NO. 27 STATE rREET 


sian” soa 


T. B. EVE 
rj Market Street, Boston. 


THE gNEW VICTOR 
REVERSISLE 





other Road Manx 
the express understanding that it w \ 
easier, do a greater amount of work in hard Z 
the same , 4 of time, and last longe : 
| Reversible Machine in ext stence. For c 
“ne ulars respecting its great su 
achines manufac tured for this season’ . trad le, ad- 
| dress GEO. TYLER. Gen. Agent, 19 SOUTH 
MARKET St., BOSTON, MASS., dealer in all 1 Kinds of 
farm mach ninery. 


ROA This Machine wil be sold, 
| D MACHINE.:: sent on tri A, th 
dle 


draw | -— 


| 


mh23-tf 
500 TONS 
WHIEITYEN'S CELEBRATED 
“ BIVERSIDE” 


PURE GROUND BONE 


forsale. Farmers should club tog: the rand order in 
car lots. Good Bone will give better return for 
money invested for all crops than any other Fertili- 
zer. Tryit. Address GEO. TY LER, 
19 South Market St. 
Boston, Mass. 





mh28-tf 


CHAMPION HARROW, 


T isa nice Cultivator, cultivating 
once. Itisanice Potato Digger, digging twe 
rows atonce. It makes three mach nes in one, s¢ 
at the price of one. It is the mo ctive and 
cheapest SPRING TOOTH RIDING TARROW 
yet made. Sold by dealers in Boston and « where 
Agen‘s wanted. Send for circular. 
JOU N BM. WHITTENORE, 
Patentee, Chicepee Fali«, Mase 


two rows at 


mh‘%8-5t 








BEE SEE TEI 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
NEW IMPROVED 


BUTTER: = 


—IT WILL NOT — 
Color the Buttermitk or Turn Rancid. 
tit contains no Acid or Alkali,23 
It is not our old Color, but a new one so prepared 
tn sean ed oil, that it cannot change. 


= MAKES=— 


tw? BEWARE of imitations, and of all other of] 
colors, for they got rencid and spoil the butter. 

See that our trade mark, a dandelion bice- 
som, is on the box, and the signature of Wells, 
Richardson & Co., ison the bottle and TAKE NO 


OTHER If the dealer 
ray ee Spe ELLOW 
how toast tit ‘aes BUTTER 


extraecxpense. 
Sold by drug and merchants, 
25c. 50c. $1.00. 


best C >ream- 


zgists, 
Pour sizes, 15c. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


1eb7-13t 





i BEST BUTTER 


SIMPLEST & BEST. 


BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Cor 
Seven Different Sizes 
Also Power Workers 
Butter Printers, Shipping Boxes. s 1 
&c. Send for circular. 4e'ts Wanted @ 


py H. net. Philad’a. © 
RECK & SONS, Boston, Mas® 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass., ( 
eral Agents. __ whi 7 Tteow 


Patent Channel Can Creamery. 


Used in Dairies now! all over the U. 8 
Makes more Batter than any other proces* 
with less Ice. We manufacture Churns 
Butterworkers, etc. First order at whole 
sale where we have no agents. Agent 
wanted. Send for fa 

wa.kz ©OLN Co., 
aon. Mass. ’ 
ar Bs. 4 Atkinson, Wis. 


rene 





_fe 7-l0t-eow 


, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS OF § 


THE FERGUSON BUREAU 


This Creamery makes the most and best butter, 

uses the least ice, and saves the most labo wr. Be 

,—~ to examine this system be fo re buying any 
s. Pans or Creamers. Addres : 

THE FERGUSON MPG. CO., Barlington, vt. 


mh? -4teow 


S pu A ‘NEW ( ORLEANS. 


- @. — r ix 

. was ‘awarded to 

«iJ Cooley 

miam for Sept. Ss Oct. but- 
Nass 2, and the First 
jam for —_ Butter. 


RETT? & CO., Agents, 43 South 
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Gaagettne. ) Infallib: 


ARGET 


_ stood w ~G 
er 
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I Sates Over 50,000 Tens 


This high grade Fer 
tilizer produces crops 
of superior quality and 
quantity. It is not a 
stimulant,! but a plent 
food. The high stand- 
ard for which it has 
been noted for 


TWENTY 
YEARS 


"aemeheetn, ad 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


Gene — Selling Agents, Boston | Mass. 
apll:: 


THE IMPROVED LA DOW 





LEAVES ALL 
S OTHERS A LONG 
WAYS BEHIND, 





The Suguoved La Dow Disk Harrow 
is acknowledged to be the most valuable farm imple- 
ment ever produced, and its superiority over ail 
others is an admitted fact. 


It is the only one that pulverizes all the ground 
ered by once going over it. All others 
leavea wide ridge in the middle not pulverized at all 

It is the only one that has a perfect lever arrange- 
ment for instantly changing the angle of the gangs. 

It is the only perfectly flexible, partly rigid or 
wholly rigid harrow. 

It is the only one that can be worked close A toa 
wall or fence and fill In a side furrow. The only one 
that can quickly cut down a ridge. 

It is the lightest draft; the easiest for the team; 
the easiest riding; turns the easiest at the end of the 
Pp lece. 


It will leave the ground 
level than any other. 


It is stronger and more durable than any other and 
will outlast any two of them. It will cost less to keep 
it in repair. 


We challenge field contests in proof 
of our assertions! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 
43 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for latest descriptive circular, 
mh7-iteow 


SPARROW’S 
COMPLETE 


FERTILIZERS |, 


AND 


Farm Chemicals 


OF ALL KINDS 
Address 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


3s Seo Market Street, Boston, Mase 
eb71.-! 





better shape, afd more 





BAucH’ Ss S25 rHoumtAT 
TRADE MA oa 





y Anima! Boves. is made 
from Bones of C nesle, 


very low prices. It would surpri-e 
| to 4 new very ~~ 
lirect from us, We supply ty Tartine fo for 4 cr 
with or without Potash. Also High Grade Agricultaral 
Chemicals and Formulas for aan a ~— Fertilizers and 
directions for mixing. Send 3 e and address, 
and we will mail you our PH SPH A ITE GUIDE. 
BAUCH & SONS, 20 S. Del. Ave. Philada, Pa 
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Wanted, 


AS FOREMAN ona Farm, a very reliable mar 
ried man, with plenty of mechanical ingenuity 
The best of reference required. Address 

febzs tf Box '51, Milton, Mass. 


UCKEYE. 
FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and thr throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 





, r and pri 
giving ‘topes of your well. Also the 


TRON TURBINE WIND - ENGINE, 
Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 


T. B. EVERETT & CO, 
43 So, Market St., Boston, Mass, 


mh2t-eowtf 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


A USEFUL TRADE, EASILY LEARNED, 


“Hh °80 8D PITMO V 





RE S50 aa 


 ® —— ates 





ine or 
sold for Twe Ay 
Our Book 


t size outfit, wit’: Tank 12xi0x4, 
p— 4 Then SENT Punk: ets. over 800 p:r 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 96 & 98 Fulton St., New fork. 
AMERICAN 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 6Oc. 


model sch Soot 
with 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 
, Abana St., New York. 
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THE FAMOUS I. 3x. L. PLOW 


ES TILE BEST EN THE MAME ET. No shifting Clevis. Send for Descriptive Cliicular. 


THE THOMAS HARROW 


Excels all others. 180,000inuse. The greatest lobor saver know +. Send for pampbiet. 
ALL VARIETIES OF FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
Mounted Grindstones, Dairy Utensils, Paragen Axie © rease. Trowels, 
Weeders, & 
The Hasy Improwed, or Acme 
AWN Mow2zR. 
_ &@- Seu! for our Iilustrated Catalogue of Seeds, Implements and Woodenware, MAILED 


"- PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 North Market Street. 


TOP-DRESS 


OUR MOWING AND PASTURE LANDS WITH 


Bradley's  Superphosphate. 


A dressing of four or five hundred pounds sown broadcast on grass land in the early 
spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, will give the grass a quick start and 
vigorous growth and very largely increase the yield at harvest. Farmers who have used 
Bradley’s Phosphate in this way speak in the highest terms of the results obtained. 
George W. Yeaw of Fiskvi'le, R. 1, gives his experience as follows :— 

“Having tried an e _- with Bradiey’s Phosphate, I wish to give my testimony to its 
good qualities. I used 100 pounds on about a half acre of my best mowing land, sowing it broad- 
cast early in the spring. The grass there yielded at the rate of four tons to the ‘acre, and the rest 
of the fieid yielded about two tons per acre. I also put about the same quantity per acre on one 
of my poorest fields, where I did nct expect to get bay worth mowing, and that field came in quite 
thick with herds grass,and I cut as good a crop on that field as I did on a new meadow that I 
ca.led one of my t fields. 

I heve also raised better corn and potatoes on Bradley's Phosphate in the bill, without any 
manare, than I can on barnyard manure alone. I shal! use it more largely in future, as lem 
sure that it pays any farmer to use it on «ither boed crops or on grass.” 

H. A. Sainner of Plainfield, Vt , writes :—“I used two and a balf tons of Bradley’s Phosphate 
the past season, with very satisfactory results. A part of it was uscd in early spring asa tope 
dressing for grass (two b undred pounds per acre). It was pro nounced t by all who saw it the best 
grass they bad ever seen.” 

W. tt. H, Peabody of Wilmot, N. H., writes :—‘I used Bracley’s Phosphate the past season 
for top dressing grass land at the rate of ‘rbree hundred and Afty pounds per acre on four acres, 
od iti creased my crop twenty five per cent. I also us«d it on corn, potatoes and beans, and it 
paid me we!!.” 

tw” For full directions for use and further particulars send for pamphiet on 
BRADLEY'S SUPERPHOSPHATE (or 1885, sent free to any address, 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO,, 


27 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
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_HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


800 EWMAD ON HAND. 


Largest and Choicest Merd in this Country 














Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 
Firm in persen. 


Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 14,312 
Ibs. 5 ounces; average age of cows 4) years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 14,164 ibs. 
15 ounces. 

Ia 1882 our entire herd of eight three-ycar-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ounces. 
, April }, 1884, ten cows bad made secneds 

from 14, 000 to 18,000 each, averaging 15,608 lbs. 6 3-10 ozs 

For the. year ny i 1884, five mature cows averaged 15,621 lbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 
Sever heifers of the Netherland Family, five of them 2 years old and two 3 years old 


11,656 lbs. 12-5 ounces. 
BuUTTaR RECORDS. 

Nine cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ounces per week. 
Eight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 lbs. 4] ozs. per week. 
— heifers, ‘= ¢ years old and yeaneet, averaged fo ibs 8 ounces per week. 

e entire original imported Netherlan amily of 
Ib@. 6 1.6 ounces ~3 week. ™ aly of six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 17 
When writing always mention Mass. Ploughman. 


SMITHS & POWELL, Lakeside Stock Farm, 


feb2!-tf SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GRAPE 


old and yew yarieticn 


in this berd 


averaged 














‘t for the NEW WHITE GRAPE ARGEST s 


NIAGARA sisansaeze 


hea Mtcow 


CHOICE FRUIT 


— AND-— 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, | 


UR Illustrated and Descriptive Ca‘alogue, o 
64 pages, containing fail information abou | 
FRUITS AND FLOW BRS, secton receipt | 
of 15 cents in s amps. 


Our Price Circular of FRUITS, 


ae 
true Gaesp by by aay 
>to dealers. 











300 Carriages 


noses, | | 
ac. &e.,| 
. In lading 
rEAnLo OF SAVOY, DAKOTA RED, 
ete., sent 


LARGE STOCK AND LOW PBICES. 


Fifteen Years Established. 


Armstrong & Co., 
TOWER WILL NURSERIES.618 Lowell Stree 
mh? :8t LAWRENCE. MASS. 


SEEDS. 


EVERYONE A FLORIST: 


25 new and cholce varieties of flower seeds with 
—— direction for caltivation malied post-paid on 


xt of $1 
SANBORN & FULLER, Lowell, Mass, 
——— 


200,000 EVERGREEN TREES, 


Ya AT and Shade Trees, Shrabe, Ever- 

reen Trees, many of Extra large size. Roses, 

( time ng Vines, Small Fruits; Grape Vines, Cur- 

rants, &c. Herbaceous plants &c. Two ¢4- -page Cata 

logues rent free. (1000 varieties Fruits, Trees, 
Shru:sand Piants described.) 

JACOB W. ML ANNENG, 

Readiug, Muss. 

pee of Reading Nursery, Established in 

1854 apr4 4& 


NEW! 


We invite attention to our large assortment o 


CARRIACES, 


suitable for 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


Victorias in Great Variety. 





Also the hght Victoria Duoquessa, specially 
adanted for ladies’ use. Beach Wagons in all the 
leading styles, including the popular Russian, with 
and without Canopy Top. Gladstone Wagons, very 
stylish. A fine selection of Two-wheel Carts, wit 

and without Top. Canopy Phwtons, sidebar and 
Cut-under Extension Top Carryalis, and a choice lot 
of Top and Open Buggies, in all the latest patterns. 


S. A. STEWART & CO.., 
118 & 120 SUDBURY STREET, 


Seapem Store, 13 Green &t , Besten. 
ap4t 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


KNOW [7] 


in adhe Bir Ya, ace |A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


most complete published. No. 1, Exbanustei Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debil 
Fruita, including Seoall Pra ta, (new ed.),10c. No.2, | ity. Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, 
Ornamental Trees, etc., 5c. No. 3, Strawberries. | and the untold miseries resulting from indiscretion 
Wo. 4, Wholesale. No. 5, Roses, free. or <«xcesses. A book for every man, young, middle- 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, aged and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for a!) 
Me. Hope Nurseries. Rechester, N. ¥- | *0'¢ and chronic diseases, each one of which is in 
valuable. So found by the Authe r, whose experience 
for 23 years is such as probably never before fell to 
the lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beau 
tifal French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, 
guaranteed to be a finer work in every sense— me- 
chanical, literary and professional~than any other 
work sold in this country for $2.5, orthe money «ill 
be refunded in every instance. Price only $1.0) by 
mail, post-paid. Iliustrative sample 6 cents. Send 
now. Gold medal awarded the author by the 
National Mcdical Association, o the President of 
whieh, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and associate officers 
of the Board the reader is respectfully referred. 
The Science of Life should be read by the 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. 
beneGt all.— London Lancet 

There is no member of society to whom The 
Science of Life will not be usefui, whether youth, 
Parent, guardian, instructor or clergyman.—4Ar- 
gonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medica) Institute, or Dr. W. 
Hl. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring ski! ill and 


b the skill of all other physi- 
cians a specialty. Such treated be EAL suc. 


Suse 2 luine, eee PRY SELF 


tion this paper. april-s2 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER “'. 


a Speeds ean be returned after a thirty days’ trial, if 
the agent fails to clear at east $125 in that time, or 
eneral nt less than $750 in three —— a Large 
ilustrated circulars sent free. Addre 

RENNER MANUFACTU RING co., 
mch2l-5t-eow Pittsburg, Pa. 


WEAK saffering from the ef- 
fects of youthfal er- 
rors, eorty 7 decay. lost 

upon 


aaaheod, etc ote I will will send you a valuable 
the above diseases, also directions for sell. oa “tres of 
charge. Address Prof. F. C. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn. 
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RU IMENTAL TREES 


Send Stamps for our Illustrated and 
¥ contain 
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THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


FUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


{oF ob br yore for 
at all Of: 


ee apres 100 for S12. Also 
Hite VARIETIES 2.3.8 {Q FOR $ 1 


baa _ 


singantiy ile 
sce. =, TH PINGEE & CONAR i> ps 
f7-10teow ' 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, all the best 
varieties, and other small fruite; Niagara Grape 
ines; ‘Seon Roots. Send for Price List. 

F. WHEELER, Concord, Mass. 
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iH. C. Banmr in “* Pack.”| 
Smile on, thou new'come Spring—if on thy 
breeze 
The breath of a great man go wavering up 
And out of this world’s knowledge—it is well. 


Kindle with thy green flame the stricken trees, 
And fire the rose’s many:petaled cup, 
Let bough and branch with quickening lifeblood 
swell— 
But Death sovall touch his spirit with a life 
That knows not years of seasons. Oh, how smal! 
Thy little hour of bloom! Thy leaves shall fall, 
And be the sport of winter winds at strife; 
But he has taken on eternity. 
Yea, of how much this Death doth set bim 
free '— 
Now are we one to love him, once again. 
The tie that bound him to our bitterest pain 
Draws him more close to Love and Memory. 
O Spring, with all thy sweetheart frolics, say, 
Hast thou of those earlier 
springs 
When we wept answer to the augbing day 
And turned aside from green and gracic’ s 


remembrance 


things? e 
There wasa sound of weeping over all— 
Mothers uncomforted, for their sons were not; 
And there was crueler silence; tears grew ho 
In the true eyes that would not let them fall. 
Up from the South came a great wave of sorrow 
That drowned our bearthstones, splashed with 
blood our sills; 
Today, that spared, made terrible To-morrow 
With thick presentiment of coming ills. 
Only we know the Right—but ob, how strong, 
How pitiless, how insatiable the Wrong! 


And then the quivering sword:hilt found a bard 

That knew not how to falter or grow weak; 

And we looked on, from end to end the land, 

And felt the heart spring up, and rise afresh 

The blood of courage to the whitened cheek, 

And fire of battle thrill the numbing flesh. 

Ay, there was death, and pain, and dear ones 
missed, 

And lips forever to grow pale unkissed ; 

But lo, the man was here, and this was he; 

And at his bands Faith gave us victory. 


Spring, thy poor life, that mocks his body's 
death, 
Is but a canale’s flame, a flower’s breath. 
He lives in days that suffering made dear 
Beyond all garnered beauty of the year. 
He lives in all of as that shal! outlive 
The sensuous things that paltry time can give 
This spring the spirit of his broke. age 
Across the threshold of its anguish stole— 
All 
Lives in his 


Kadies Depayiment 
READY MONEY. 


rattle, De 


of him that was noble, ‘eariess, sage, 
loved nation’s strengthened soul. 





We listened to that genial 
Batiedaw, in blank amezement, 

‘In debt!’ said De Batledaw, ‘No dovbdt. 
The bank was good enough to place to my 
credit a couple of hundred last week, just t 
carry me smiling through Christmas. After 
Christmas, the deluge! 1 have come to the 
conclusion,’ he continued, thoughtfully, ‘that 
there is nothing in the world like ready 
money, do you know, my boy, and for this 
simple reason. Today is yours, tomorrow 
belongs to nobody. ‘Give me health and a 
day,’ says that old optimist, Emerson, ‘and 
I will make the pomp of emperors rid‘cu- 
lous!’ 1 say, ‘Give me health and half a 
sovereign always in my waistcoast pocket, 
and 1 will forget the past, rejoice in the 
present, and regard the future ’ . 

Here De Batledaw paused. The fact is, 
De B. never had a future. ‘My dear fellow, 
he resumed, ‘what is the use of talking about 
the tuture? There is really no such thing 
It is the mere bugbear of poets and moral- 
ists. It bas no real existence for you until 
it becomes the present, and I have quite 
enough to do to deal with that. I have seen 
people worry themselves into the grave over 
things which, after all, never came to pass 
at all. I occupy myself exclusively with 
things which do come to pass, while they 
are coming to pass. I find that answers 
best. As to bills, I don't bother how they 
are to ve paid—till | can pay them, what's 
the use? They come in today, and you may 
die tomorrow, or some one else may die and 
leave you money, or you may let some empty 
house at any moment, or your shares may 
rise, or you may sell that horse that you 
bought out of a cab and fed up for twice the 
purchase money, or you can claim that little 
commission paid on never mind what, by 
never mind whom, or—or,’ he paused again, 
and then added with extreme composure, 
‘vou can borrow !’ 
“*No one can say De Batledaw is of the 
worrying sort.’ said Jones to his wife that 
evening. ‘I wish I could take things as 
coolly, and I wish I had half bis luck.’ The 
fact is, Jones, too, was in debt. The watere 
rate man sat for an hour in the hall and 
wouldn’t go without the money. The coal 
man had put all his coals into sacks again 
and taken them off, on finding that his last 
little bill was not going to be paid just then. 
The pastry-cook grumbled at being asked to 
send in a haif dozen of champagne for 
Christmas Day, remarking that he had an 
account for ices for the summer months stil! 
unpaid. Then the cook had asked for her 
wages twice, and there was absolutely not a 
sovereign in the house, and the man who 
jobbed the indispensable doctor’s brougham 
was bothering for the last quarter. Such 
was Jones’ s'ate at Christmas. He wasa 
young surgeon. He had lately married a 
pretty wife. He treated the poor for nothing 


room. He was sick of the bills, 





Should she go in and promise the coveted 
autograph, and then wheedle it out of her 
husband? The man had offered a fee of £5, 
but the doctor had treated the matter with 
contemptuous and indignant silence. Au- 
relia’s foot was on the doorstep, but her 
pride got the better of her; in another mo- 
ment she turned away, She knew her hus- 
band was right; she knew that he trusted 
her implicity—but not to tamper with his 
honor. The bank was clese by; she had 
only to go in and speak to the manager, an 
old friend of her father’s, Her father was a 
Macbone of Bonely Hall. He had been rich, 
but the farms brought in not! wn ey and 
Machbone’s own account at the bank was 
small. For his sake, however, the manager, 
who had often danced Aurelia on his knee 
when a child, would have been accommoda- 
ting, and even handed her over the much- 
coveted realy money; indeed, he had done 
it before. It was a temptation—not so sor- 
did as the last—but Aurelia put it aside, She 
knew that all this bland trading upon the 
courtesy of bank managers was only a sowing 
of the wind. What was she to do next? She 
had a truly feminine horror of applying to 
her family solicitor for money, that seemed 
the only other royal road open. She had 
bounced out of her house with an air of su- 
periority, almost defiance; she could not 
bear to go back crestfallen, fhe was very 
hungry, but she wasn’t going home to sit 
opposite Edward and parry his satirical ques. 
tions as to where she had contrived to get all 
the ready money from. Had she not said, 
“ Leave itto me?” Her spirits were — 
going down. At one moment she felt in- 
clined to cry, but she wasa giri of spirit and 
gulped down her annoyance. Finding her- 
self close to a pastry cook's shop, she went 
in, sat down, and ordered herself a cup of 
coffee and a bun. Her mind seemed a com- 
plete blank. There were some chocolate 
creams in a box close by. Aurelia never 
could resist chocolate creams. After paying 
for coffee and a bun she would just have six- 
pence left; she spent it on the box and 
began eating the chocolates. She wa’ so 
miserable that she seemed to court even that 
trifling sensation of pleasure to distract her 
from her own thoughts. As she finished her 
coffee her mind seemed to revive. She felt 
herselt coloring up, and, with a childlike re- 
vulsion of feeling, she thrust the half-empty 
box into her pocket, and again went out into 
Osford street. The coffee seemed to have 
got into her head. She began to tear along 
towards the Circus, not knowing well where 
she was going; she was not sanguine so 
much as desperate. In another moment 
several people came rushing up against her; 
they seemed all going one way. She was 
almost thrown into the road, 

She turned mechanically, and to save her- 
self from being actually knocked down 
began running vith the crowd. In another 
moment she was aware of a surging mass of 
people. Swerving on to the pavement and 
with a smash came a hansom into the very 
midst of them. She had got on to a raised 
doorstep. ‘he crowd parted, and a fashion- 
ably dressed young girl of about seventeen 
was flung upon the pavement. On these oc- 
casions people always cluster around the 
horse. Oddly enough, there is a great in- 
disposition to touch the unlucky human 
being who sometimes is in much more urgent 
need of attention. Of course, there was no 
policeman. A gaping crowd stood round the 
moaning girl, everyone thinking it somebody 
else's business to attend to her, Aurelia was 
in the greatest state of excitement. She could 
see from her doorstep over the heads of the 
crowd. The young lady was lying all of a 
heap, just as she fell, apparently unable to 
rise, and moaning piteously. Aurelia, who 
had lately gone through the St. John’s Ame 
bulance classes, was just about to spring 
across the crowd, when the words: 

‘Good gracious, Miss Aurelia—Mrs Jones, 
1 mean !’ 

‘Mr. De Batledaw!’ gasped Aurelia, and 
an avalanche of words, but clear and irresist 
ibly distinct and peremptory, poured upon 
him. She seized his arm and almost hissed 
in bis ear, ‘ Not a moment—do as I tell you 
—act as my husband’s a ssistant—mind, 
you're a doctor—we take the girl into this 
shop—we two—I fetch Edward—keep her— 
let no one touch her till I get back—now 
through the crowd!’ 

She almost leaped upon his arm. De Ba- 
tledaw was game. In another moment cries 
of ‘The doctor! the doctor !’ were heard on 
all sides. De Batledaw was waving the peo- 
ple aside majestically. Aurelia knelt down 
by the poor girl, and with the inspiration of 
genius De Batledaw calmly took out his 
watch and felt her pulse, while he nodded 
confidently to Aurelia. In that critical mo- 
ment Aurelia seemed to remember all the 
practical instructions ehe had received lately 
at the St. John’s Ambulance classes. 

*My leg, my leg !’ murmured the injured 
girl, Aurelia had touched her boot, and 
she screamed out; in another moment she 
cleverly slid her hand up the wounded limb 
A thrill! of triumph shot through her, as just 
above her knee she feit a rising, and the 
girl screamed again. Instruction 5 of page 
44 of the handbook flashed upon her mem- 
ory. ‘Symptons of Fracture.— Some inequal- 
ity feit on running the fingers along the sur- 
face of the injured bone.’ 

‘Fri cture !’ she mutiered low but distinct- 
ly to De Batledaw, who had now done feel- 
ing the pulse, In another moment they had 
litted the girl into the shop, laid her on the 
floor, and Aurelia had managed to convey 
her very definite instructions to Batledaw, 
who had the tact while taking them to ap- 
pear to give them. It was a real triumph. 
Che shop door was closed, and Aurelia and 
De Batledaw were in sole charge. 
Treatment of Fractures, page 44, Aure- 
lia remembered, ranthus: ‘There is no ur- 
gency about treating a broken limb, provid- 
ed no attempt is made to move the person.’ 
As far as possible this instruction had been 
obeyed ; the girl had been simply lifted off 
the pavement into the shup, and there Batle- 
daw declared solemaly she must remain un- 
touched till his principal arrived. 

* . . . . . . 


Jones still sat in his empty consulting 
Two hours 


His brass plate shone, but his only paying hed elapsed since Aurelia’s departure. He 
patients seemed to have gone out of town felt so bothered he could eat no lunch, and 
for Christmas und had forgotten to settle up. where in the world was his wife, and why 


‘In a few weeks,’ said he to Mrs. Jones, 


did she not return ? 


It would be absurd to 


‘they will come back the worse for Christ-| 8° out and hunt for her, besides, Aurelia 
mas, if all goes wel', and there may be a few had a very good faculty of taking care of 
surgical operations, tonsils and that sort of | herself. Jones drew his chair to the fire and 


thing, but ir 
money.’ 
‘Exactly so,’ savs Aurelia, 


the meantime we want ready 


lit acigar. It was 3.30, and no patients 


would come now. He had just taken up the 


(Aurelia had | !ast number of Truth, when a violent ring 


married a little beneath her station—so her| ®t the bell, then a latch key thrust hastily 
mother said). ‘Exactly so, Edward. You're| into the door, a rush through the passage, 


always ridiculing Archelaus De Batledaw, 
but he is quite right—ready money's the 
thing. 
season, you are called in to see old 
Gorble as usual; and the Gushingtons, who 


when 


sprain their ankles regularly every year try- the hall, and to his , 
clapped it on his head, and gasped ou: 
‘Splints and bandages !’ She knew the draw- 
er, had whipped them out in no time, hur- 
ried her husband out of the house into a 


ing to skate; and De Palsey, who always 
tumbles off his horse in the park ; and Lady 
Dekolty, and all the others who catch cold 
at the Queen’s drawing-room and suffer 
agonies with the earache, and think they 
want a surgeon; but now ready money is 
what we want, and what, at all events, J] 


the door of his own room burst open, his 


wife, covered with mud, her new bonnet 


The large bill will get_paid im the | *™ashed, her sealskin torn, rushed in. 


‘My darling!’ 
She had torn his hat down from a peg in 
utter amazement ehe 


passing cab, and, while the two tore head= 
long off to the shop near the circus, where 
Batledaw was impersonating, as best he 


must have.’ could, the doctor, Aurelia, half laughing, 


Jones knew she would. 

‘Do you think our banker will put a couple 
of hundreds to our credit ?’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Edward. If 1 were 
to ask him he might; but that remedy is 
worse than the disease. You know you 
don’t mean to ask him. You overdrew the 
bank fifty pounds only last week. You men 

are never any use in an emergency—you've 
got no ideas,’ 

*What’s to be done ?’ says poor Jones. 

‘Leave it to me,’ replies Aurelia, ‘Call 
yourself a bread winner, indeed!’ And the 
lofty Aurelia, with one of her most superior 
looks, tossed her head, took off her thimble, 
threw it into her work-basket, and swept 
out of the consulting room. 

Aurelia had not the slightest idea what to 
do, but she meant to do something., Jones 
had lately taken a little house in a respect- 
able neighborhood not a hundred miles from 
Harley street, where doctors most do con- 
gregate. ‘Ihe brass plate was small, and 
looked very neat and reliable. If he could 
hold out another year he believed that he 
would, greatly through bis wife’s connection, 
get along. But shis Christmas, somehow, 
things seemed coming to acrisis. Jones sat 
down and did what perhaps was the most 
unwise and depressing thing possible under 
the circumstances: he began to look over 
his bills. 

Presently he heard his wife go down stairs, 
She was in one of her scornful moods, She 
had apparently got Batledaw on the brain. 
She seemed to tnink her husband ought to 
have ready money. He did not care to face 
her immediately—besides, she had taken 
things into her own hands, and when a 
woman does that you had best leave her 
alone. The street door opened and sbut 
with a bang. Aurelia was gone. Jones felt 

half inclined to go after her, but on second 
thoughts he staid where he was. It was 
well for him that he did, 

Aurelia soon got into Oxford street; she 
stopped mechanically ata shop window to 
look at some Christmas cards. She was a 
clever artist herself; she thought she could 
do cards as good as many of those which 
seemed marketable, and went in to make in. 
quiries for an artist—a friend of hers, she 
Ta ae ag ci things to oer 

old her that the mark 

ly overstocked, et was complete- 

here waa a chemist close b who 
up her husband's prescriptions. The “A row 

@ patent inhaler that cured 


had written twice to get yen BS 
sovereign efficacy, 


out of Jones, affirming its 


half crying, and very nearly hysterical with 
excitement, told her tale. 

Jones’ hour had come. There was still a 
little crowd round the shop as the cab drew 
up. He had learned his role, so had De Ba- 
tledaw. Turning to his friend, who but that 
morning had given him the ready-money 
lecture from his own lofty and almost super- 
cilious standpoint, Jones now said patroniz- 
ingly : 

‘I shall not require you any longer now ; 
call in at my house at seven tonight.’ The 
medical! assistant left respectfully, and Jones 
was at last master of the s.tuation, 

Miss Amy de Vere turned out to b@ the 
only daughter of wealthy and well connected 
parents, She was soon provided with a)\so- 
fa ; her leg was skillfully set ; her gratitude 
was unbounded. She was at first \argent 
that her parents in Hyde Park square 
should be sent for ; but Aurelia, who sat by 
her and stroked her head quite like a sister, 
said : 

*My dear child, do let well enough alone ; 
be patient; it is best to rest where you are 
afew hours. Your friends will be spared 
anxiety : they will only think you are lunch- 
ing out wit. friends, At half past five 
o'clock A husband’s brougham will be 
round, ewilltake you back to Hyde 
Park square ourselves, and the first news of 
your accident will come with the news that 
you are well cared for and have nothing to 
fear for the future. 

Miss de Vere soon saw the force of this 
reasoning ; 80 did Jones, 

‘Upon my word, Aurelia,’ he said, as they 
both left to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, ‘I never knew such a woman as you 
are. I believe you upset the hansom your- 
self.’ 

‘Now, Edward, for the future, when I say 
leave it to me, you will know that 1 mean 
what I say.’ 

Aurelia had almost recovered her grand 
manner 

At six o'clock Mr. Jones’ brougham drew 
up in front of Miss Amy de Vere's house in 
Hyde Park square. A tall footman in plush 
and powder appeared at the door. Present: 
ly the passage was crowded with all the in- 
mates of the house. Aurelia and her hus- 
band, of course, next to Amy, attracted at- 


out in a rather exhausted state, prayed Au- 
telis, whom she called her angel (dga /) to 
tell her YY le what had befallen her. The 
poor girl with tears in her eyes, declared 
she would have been killed outright if it had 
not been for the kind intervention of Aure- 





tention ; and Miss Amy, having been lifted lad: 


lia and her husband. De Batledaw, who had 
played such an indispensable at such a 
critical moment, seemed to have vanished 
from her mird. Jones and his wife were all 
in all. This was as it should be. Jones at: 
tended to his interesting young patient, and 
after receiving the se thanks of the 
family, who req his card hurried home 
with his wife. 

At seven o’clock there came a loud knock 
at the door. Another patient ? No—De Ba- 
tledaw. ‘I think,’ he said gravely, ‘you 
asked me to look in, Can I see any more 
patient’s for you ?” 

Aurelia burst out laughing. ‘Stay and 
dine with us, Mr. De Batledaw ; you have 
indeed brought us good luck today. We 
must keep fast hold of you for fear the tide 
should turn.’ 

‘Could you oblige me with half a sover- 
eign ?’ says Batledaw, ‘I happen to be com- 
pletely out of ready money.’ 

Now at that moment, absurd as it may 
seem, the Joneses had nothing but two pos- 
tal orders for five shillings each in the house. 
De Batledaw, instinctively feeling the situa- 
tion, added, ‘Half a crown will do, I only 
want to pay the cab.’ Aurelia was equal to 
the occasion. She rang the bell and bor- 
rowed half a crown of the housemaid. 

At dinner I need not say, much was made 
of De Batledaw. Indeed he was a pleasant 
fellow enough. His quick wit, infinite re- 
souree, and genial ways had endeared him to 
a large and impecunious circle of friends, 
and he owned a few others who were any- 
thing but impecunious. He always seemed 
to arouse other people to action, inspire 
confidence and revive hope wherever ke 
went. He wasa sanguine man and made 
other people sanguine. Always confidential 
and communicative. ‘1 assure, my boy,’ he 
said to Jones, ‘that yesterday I had not five 
shillings to bless myself with.’ 

‘How much have you got now?’ asked 
Aurelis, who had known him in her virgin 


days, 

De Batledaw merely wenton good hum- 
oredly. ‘1 wish you wouldn't interrupt. I 
was just going to remark that this morning 
came a letter to say that my aged aunt Bar- 
bara could not last through the night, and I 
know—well, I know it’s ail right, you now, 
about her will, you know. Meanwhile, I’m 
a lucky f'lla,’ he added, with pleasing ef- 
frontery. ‘I can always lay my hands on 
ready money, that is,’ and then he took an- 
other sip of Jones’ claret and looked confi- 
dingly at Aurelia, “as long as you, old boy, 
and your accomplished wife—who employs 
me on odd jobs, break downs, and that sort 
of thing—as long as you are, shall 1 say 
prosperous ?’ and he gave a circular wave 
to his wine glass and tossed off its contents 
to the general health, wealth and prosperity 
of everyone present, inc!uding himself. 

De Batiedaw in the course of dinner fav- 
ored Aurelia and her hasband with an accu: 
rate financial statement, from which it ap- 
peared that he had overdrawn the bank three 
hundred pounds, kept his tailor quiet by or- 
dering a newcoat for Christmas, and was 
going to the sea for — forthe sake of bis 
health.’ 

‘By the way,’ says De Batledaw, after 
every side of the afternoon's lucky accident 
had been canvassed and recanvassed, ‘What 
did they give you, my boy ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Jones, 

‘Good,’ replied De Batledaw; ‘ever so 
much better than a fee on the spot—an ob- 
ligation, you know, and that sort of thing. 
There's money in it.’ 

‘But a bird in the hand for me,’ put in 
Aurelia. The longer they wait the lower 
the fee, I fear, and I shall never get Edward 
to stete distinctly what his fee is for an af- 
tair of that sort’. 

‘Then, there’s the medical assistant,” says 
De Batledaw, with mock gravity; ‘you 
couldn’t offer him less than five pounds— 
expensive education, loss of professional 
time, wear aud tear of clothes, hat crushed 
inandsoon.’ The badinage was inter- 
rupted by a violent ring at the area bell. 

‘Never rains but it pours,’ crid De Batle. 
daw. ‘Mark my words, there’s luck in it, 
old man, somebody dying or injured, or—’ 

The door opened and the maid handed a 
note to Aurelia. Her fingers trembled. She 
broke open the seal. A tew lines ina deli- 
cate handwriting. They were simple and 
warm hearted words. 

‘What's the otber bit of paper,’ asked 
Jones. 

Aurelia held it up triumphantly. It was 
check for fifty pounds. 

‘Ready money, by Jove,’ says Batledew. 
That seemed his only idea, not a bad one, 
either. 

‘Hand it over,’ says Jones. 
hardly believe his luck. 

‘No ! no!’ said Aurelia, ‘leave it to me !’ 
—[Belgravia. 


He could 


LOVE CAME AGAIN. 


Love was p/aying hide and seek, 
And we deemed that he was gone; 

Tears were on my withered cheek 
For the setting of the sun; 

Dark it was, around, above, 

Bat he came again, my love! 


Chill and drear in wan November, 
We recall the happy spring, 

While bewildered we remember 
When the woods began to sing, 
All alive with leaf and wing; 

Leafless lay the silent grove, 

But he came again, my love, 


And our melancholy frost 
Woke to radiance in kis rays 
Who wore the look of one we lost 
In the far away, dim days; 
No prayer we sighed, the dead may move; 
Yet he came again, my love! 


Love went to sleep, but not forever, 
And we deemed that he was dead, 
Nay, sball aught avail to sever 
Hearts who once, indeed, were wed ? 
Garlands for his grave we wove, 
Yet he came again, my love! 
—[Roden Noel, in the Academy. 


DYING CONFESSION OF A 
FAITHLESS FRIEND. 


PARTING OF TWO LOVERS: 

BY MRS, FRANK M'CARTHY. 
One 17th day of August, not many years 
ago, a party of four, consisting of Joe Bar- 
rett and his wife, their most intimate friend, 
Phil Somers, and Miss Maud Mortimer, a 
young lady they hoped he might be induced 
to consider the future happiness of his ex. 
istence, stood quite alone upon a narrow 
strip of sand on the Long Island coast, not 
far from the great metropolis. Joe Barrett 
and his wife had long ago heen giyen over 
by their relatives and friends and the genial 
circle of society they adorned as an old- 
tashioned couple that prolonged their honey- 
moon to a most unprecedented and unheard 
of period. They bad lately celebrated their 
silver wedding, and for the amusement of 
others and the romance for themselves would 
have gone through with the original cere- 
mony again had it not been for a serious ob- 
stacle. The clergyman was still alive and 
vigorous for his years, and Phil Somers, 
Joe’s best man at his wedding, was yet his 
best friend, but his pale, pretty little brides- 
maid had vanished long ago off the face of 
the earth and become one of that shadowy 
band to which ‘ we call and they answer not 
again.’ 

There was a rumor that if she had lived 
she would have become the wife of Phil 
Somers, thus making the happiness of the 
four complete. It was currently believed 
that because of this tender and romantic epi- 
sode of his life Phil Somers had remained a 
bachelor. In his younger days this apparent 
halo of soft regret and unappeasable longing 
lent a melancholy grace to his already pleas- 
ing exterior, and many a,damsel endeavored 
to console him. But although he was gentle 
and even chivalric to all womankind, he 1e< 
mained, to all matrimonial intents and pure 
poses, unconsoled. 

And here he was, a bachelor still, 50 years 
old, getting rather grizzled about the tem- 
ples and crowfooted about the eyes, bronzed 
by his partialty for the open air, thin but 
muscular, tall but straight, while Joe Bar. 
rett and bis wife might pass for ‘ fat, fair 
and 40,’ though they were not so many years 
Phil’s juniors. 

And here they were, plotting as lively as 
ever for Phil’s connubial bliss. The present 
victim of their toils, although no longer in 
her first youth, would have seemed so in any 
other light but (he critical one of sun against 
sand ; and now that thick bands of gray 
clouds lay heavily across the sky, tempering 
the bril.iancy of the sun’s 1ays, and the 
young lady had pulled her veil about tne 
outlines of her face, Miss Mortimer seemed 
at the heyday of her charms, 

While waiting for dinner, which was in 
process of preparation in a long, low hostel. 
ry a dozen furlongs or so inland, they had 
strolled down to the water’s edge, and, true 
to the plan in hand, Joe Barrett had 
his wife’s chubby hand through his arm and 
trotted her away from Phil and the young 


Let's leave them alone together for a 
short time,’ said Joe, * It seems a propiti- 
ous time for love-making, and I some’ 





thing will come of today's trip, Polly ; I’m 
geting aval tired of working like «ack 
Phil’s happiness,’ 


pulled} and turned them over with the 


m 

the happiest fellow in the world if Phil could 
be happy, too,’ 

His wile shook his arm impatiently. 

‘See here, Joe,’ she said, ‘I think you are 
absurd about Phil and you may as 
well understand once for all that if this 
thing falls t h I’m not going to bother 
about his m ngatall. It's none of your 
business or mine. I don't believe he wants 
to marry, anyway. Some natures are so 
constituted that they can only love onze, and 
[ believe all the love Phil had t:. give any 
one was equandered long ago on our dear 
little bridesmaid. After all, there’s some- 
thi sweet and touching in his remain- 
ing ait ul to the one memory all these 


Joe shifted uneasily from one toot to the 
other. He picked up a stone and sent it 
savagely whirring over the water. 

‘Polly,’ he said, ‘I think I'll take a plunge 
into the sea. It willtone me up and give 
me an appetite for dinner, There's a bath- 
ing suit in one of the little cribs behind us.’ 

‘I won't stay in long, Polly.’ He gave his 
wife atender squeeze, looked down upon her 
with an eipression that d to sey he’. 
kiss her if it wouldn’t shock Miss Mortimer’s 
sense of propriety, ran up to the bath house 
and, to the surprise of Phil and Miss Morti- 
mer, presently disappeared in a huge green 
wave that covered them with its spray. 

‘Joe is a regular water dog,’ said Phil. 

Miss Mortimer made no reply. She had 
not come down to the seashore that day to 
listen to laudations of Joe Barrett ond his 
wife. Miss Mortimer felt that she had no 
time to lose, and was resolved to waste no 
words upon Joe Barrett’s maritime procliv- 
ities. 

Phil, however, kept h's eyes upon Joe as 
he swam out to the open sea, and went on 
— about him without requiring any 
special reply. 

‘Joe is a little impulsive and reckless, per- 
haps,’ said Phil, ‘but he isa capital swim- 
mer,’ 

‘It is growing cold,’ said Miss Mortimer, 
contracting her shoulders in that graceful 
way that some women have of making even 
a shiver attractive. 

Phil remembered with remorse that ber 
wrap was hanging forgotten upon his arm. 
He hastened to put it about her shoulders, 
but the wind, which was rising to a gale, 
made the effort a prolonged one. 

‘Don't you hate the wi d ?’ 
Mortimer, coquettishly. 

‘L am never ungrateful,’ said Phil, captur- 
ing the ends of the shawl again, and holding 
them fast this time about her slender form. 
A keen look of incipient triumph flashe! 
from Miss Mortimer’s eyes. Phil's words 
always seemed to mean so much more than 
they said, And she could not, unfortunate- 
ly, see that his eyes were still looking fixed- 
ly over her head upon the water beyond the 
surf, 

A shalt or two of wild light flashed down 
upon the scene. An ominous rumble from 
clouds mingled with the roar of the sea. 
Suddenly the earth and sky were enveloped 
in a blindinggiare. In this spectral light 
Phil distinctly saw Joe Barrett fling bis 
arms wildly aloft and disappear in the dark- 
ness. 

Phil threw off his shoes and his coat as he 
and Miss Mortimer liad great difficulty in 
rescuing his vest, which was nearly carried 
out tu sea by a returning wave. Her cos- 
tume was drenched with the spray and sh® 
nearly lost her footing, but she saved the 
waistcoat, wnich contained Phil’s watch and 
other valuables. Then she hurried tothe 
shelter of the bathing houses, for the rain 
now began to fall heavily. Through the 
blackness of the storm she saw the white 
face of a woman. Miss Mortimer knew that 
it was Mrs. Barrett running wildly down to 
the water, but she attempted no remon- 
strance. She made up her mind that of the 
party of four that went down to the sea that 
day two would probably never return, per- 
haps three. It was impossible to say what 
might happen where such impulsive people 
were concerned. 

Some men from the inn were now hurry- 
ing to the scene of peril, and finding it im- 
possible to induce Mrs. Barrett to seek 
shelter, had thrown about her a rough tar- 
paulin, from the rough folcs of which her 
haggard face and windblown hair was a sor- 
ry sight to ses. ‘ 

The two bodies were now coming in atop 
of the foaming surf, with no help or hir.- 
drance of their own, and closely locked to 
gether, were swep* swiftly ashore with other 
prey of the elements, They were nar- 
rowly rescued from the greedy maw of the 
returning wave and carried with all speed to 
the little ‘nn, where everything was in read 
iness to restore consciousness to the one and 
foster it in the other. 

The storm passed away as suddenly as it 
came. The pale glow of the twilight deep- 
ened into night. There was no moon but 
the stars shone over the bay and harbor and 
the dusky little promontory. To Jook at the 
gentle ripple of the waves lapping lazily 
along the soft white sand, Phil could hardly 
helieve that so little time ago two men had 
been done almost to their death. He could 
scarcely stagger out into the wooden porch 
of the inn to breathe the co!d, sea scented 
air. Andas for Joe,God only knew what 
would bef.ll him. He had been brought 
back to life, but not to consciousness. Polly 
had managed to get word to the town phys- 
ician, but the way was long and the sand 
was heavy. 

It must have been about midnight; 
Phil could not tell theexact time. His watch 
was in his waistcoat under Miss Mortimer, 
in the bed of the landlady. Phil had told 
him not toawaken Miss Mortimer under 
any circumstances ; he was so glad that she 
was asleep —and it would be impossible to 
say how glad he was. 

The latch of the door clicked behind him. 
Phii’s heart sank. He was afraid Miss Mor- 
timer had after all, been awakened, But a 
faltering, uncertain step reached him, and 
the cold little band of Polly Barrett clutched 
his arm. 

Any one but Phil would never have known 
her. The last remnant of her so‘t, round 
comeliness seemed swept away with the 
storm. All ner womanly crimps and fripper- 
ies were gone. She wore an ill fitting gown 
of the landiady. Her whole face was of a 
wan, gray pallor, likethe waves under the 
coid light of the stars, 

*Is Joe better ?’ stammered Phil, ‘Does he 
know—’ 

‘He knows everything and perhaps he’s 
better. Ob, Phil! Puil!’ Polly repressed 
her sobs and motioned Phil to the door. ‘He 
is determined | shall try and get some sleep, 
and you will watch with him fora while. As 
if Lcould sleep ! But goto him, Phil ; don’t 
thwart him—go.’ 

Phil went in to Joe. He will never forget 
the low ceiled room, the two wooden chairs, 
the pine table whereona mop of ragged wick 
sputtered from a saucer of oil, the bottle of 
liquor within reach and the coarse, green 
giass, the tall, trim old clock in the corner 
ticking off the seconds, and Joe’s ghastly 
face upon the camp cot in the corner. Joe 
tried to stretch out his hand to Phil, but it 
fell back heavily on the patchwork quilt of 
the landiady. 

*You did your best, Phil,’ he said; ‘you 
brought me ashore, but the trouble was 
done out there ; something seized me, God 
knows what—paralysis, cramps, palsy—who 
can tell ? Anyway, I’m done for, old man. I 
can’t move a muscle below. It’s a mere 
question of time, Phil, and we can’t afford 
to lose any.’ 

‘I hope you’re wrong, Joe. 
better when the doctor comes. 
right not to tell Polly. 
to you, Joe.’ 

Phii would have gone at once for Polly, 
but something in Joe's face held him back. 

‘Hold on a bit, Phil. I didn’t send for 
you and drive Polly away to tell you some- 
thing that you'll both know soon enough. 
There’s a burden on my conscience, Phil; 
it’s been lying there like a plummet o/ lead 
all these years. Listen to me, and don’t in- 
terrupt me if you can help it. Give me 
some of that stuff from the bottle, and when 
I grow weaker give me more.’ 

Phil lifted Joe’s head and put the glass to 
his lips; then he sat down upon the edge of 
the cot, leaving his arm between Joe’s neck 
end the pillow. Joe could feel Phil’s pulse 
now, and the loyal heart of his friend beat- 
ing close to his own. 

‘I's twenty-five years, Phil,’ said Joe, 
‘since that night we drove down to the shore 
here and had that talk together. You re- 
member it, Phil ?’ 

*Yes, Joe.’ 

‘Ah! you've remembered it too well, Phil. 
I've tried herd enough, God knows, to make 
you forget. The sun was sinking over yon- 
der in the far west, and sky and sea were all 
aflame. Some fleecy clouds dropped low 
over the old shed where we had ordered 
sume clams, I remember when I saw Polly 
that night. The dress she wore was like a 
stab to me; it was of some soft, floating 
material that reminded me of the woolly 
clouds over the old shed. You didn’t eat 
the clams, Phil. You dallied with the shells 
weer old 





said Miss 


We'll know 
You were 
But she must come 


fork they had given you. And all at once 
you put them aside and lighted a cigar and 
turned your face to the sea and began to 
talk of @ woman you secretly loved. Now 
give me some wine, Phil.’ 

Phil put the glass to Joe’s |; 
‘Don't talk any more, oe,’ he said, ‘ 
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upor you 
, resolute stare. ‘Have you, 
then, asked her to marry you P’ you aid, and 
your face still looked like an archangel’s, 
while mine must have been inflamed with 
the poastone ‘ar beset a wee —_ his 
stre As Ire % my pro. 
oe wife,’ the ne seemed to leap 
a throat of fire. It was the first downright, 
hideous, malicious lie I ever uttered, for I 
had not yet esked her—I had not yet asked 
her. But when I did ask her, upon that 
very night, the next lie s.ipped easily from 
my fw a throat, thoug it was a worse 
one by far. For I told Polly, Phil—I told 
her before I asked her to marry me—that 
you had confessed to me your love for her 
friend, the poor little girl that afterwards 
became our bridesmaid. Whether it was my 
uilty conscience, that makes hell enough 
or any man, I tancied I saw something in 
Polly's eyes that told me, had it not been 
for my teeachery, your chance would have 
been bet‘er than mine. Now take your arm 
away from my neck, Phil, and curse me il 
you will—my story is done.’ 

The pulse of Joe’s heart leaped and tugged 
as if it would burst an artery, but Phil's 
voice had the old tender ring. 

*You might have spared yourself all thie,’ 
he said. ‘I think Polly has proved who it 
was that she loved.’ 

‘Ah! efter that night, Phil, yes. Polly is 
not the xind of woman to make the misery 
of men. But I cheated you of your chance 
—I cheated you of your chance.’ 


you, all the same. Now, throw off the bur- 
den and live for Polly’s sake and mine.’ 

‘Too tate, too late,’ faltered the failing 
lips. They refused to touch the glass. The 
body fell back almost lifeless in Phil's arms. 
Then Joe aroused himself once more and 
called for Polly ina harsh, strained voice 
that reached her despite the rosr of the sea. 
She flew to hie side, but was only in time to 
catch a few indistinct, disjointed sentences. 
With a last effort the dying man lifted the 
hands of his wife and his friend, joined them 
together, clasped his own about them, and 
so the three remained till the soul of Joe 
Barrett fled. 

‘And if there could be such a thing as 
witchcraft,’ said Miss Mortimer to some 
friends the other day, ‘Joe Barrett's widow 
would have been burned at the stake long 
ago. She was pretty weil on in years when 
Joe died, and I'll leave it to anybody if she 
don’t look like a blonde mummy now. Phil 
Somers has that air of distinction about him 
that he might marry almost anybody. Joe 
Barrett’s widow is old and — and sick 
and poor, but I shouldn’t be at ail surprised 
if Phil Somers would marry her yet.’ 


GRANT AND NELLIE. 
| Eugene Field in the Chicago News.) 
His listening soul hears no echo of battle, 
No paan of triamvh nor welcome of fame, 
Sut down through the years comes a little one’s 
prattle, 
And softly be murmurs her idolized name; 
And it seems as if now at bis heart she were 
clinging. 
As she clang, in those dear, distant years, to 
his knee; 
He sees her fair face and he hears ber sweet sing- 
ing— 
And Nellie is coming from over the sea. 


While patriot Hope stays the fulness of sorrow, 

While our eyes ure bedimmed and our voices 
are low, 

Ile dreams of the daughter who comes with the 
morrow, 

Like an angel come back from the dear long 
aco. 

Ab, what to him now is a nation's emotion— 

And what for our love or our grief careth he? 

A swift-speeding ship is asail on the ocean 

And Nellie is coming from over the sca! 


GEN. GRANT. 


REMINISCENCES BY ONB OF HIS STAFF 
OFFICERS. 

Col. Amos Webster, a prosperous lawyerin 
Weshington, is one of the survivors of Gen. 
Grant’s military family. He was given a 
position on his staff after the General was 
commissioned Lieutenant General, began 
duty in that capacity in the Wilderness 
campaign, and served through until the sur- 
render at Appomattox. 
‘I can say nothing regarding the General,’ 
the Colonel said when approached by a Na- 
tional Tribune representative, ‘but what has 
been frequently said before, and better said. 
I hardiy feel like talking. This trouble op- 
presses and pains me, aimost makes me sick. 
{ cannot tell you how it burts me to see the 
old General dying such a death. It’s aw 
ful.’ 
‘It’s natural that you should feei so, after 
having sustained the relations to him that 
you did. All of Grant's military family were 
very much attached to him, were they not ?’ 
Very much. He was always kind and 
considerate to them, thought of them con. 
tinually, and showed his fondness for them. 
He had a very small staff—usually 10 or 12 
—but they were all men selected especially 
tor their worth, and fully trusteJ. When the 
‘old man’—we always called him ‘old man’ 
around headquarters — trusted a man he 
trusted him to the utmost. If a man deceiv: 
ed him once, however, that ended him for- 
ever. 
‘How was the General in his intercourse 
with his subordinatee ?” 
‘Very pleasant and very familiar, He was 
credited with being a very reticent man, but 
among his staff he was always comumunica- 
tive and familiar. He consulted his staff 
constantly and relied on what they said to 
him. He counselled constantly with Kaw- 
lins, whose judgment always had the great- 
est influence with him. Ofcourse he made 
up his mind after all was said, and then it 
was fixed and unchangeable. I don’t recol- 
lect but one instance of his changing his 
mind, That was in reference to sending 
some infantry to Sheridan at Dabney’s 
Mills. He was persuaded tu send his infan* 
try and splendid resuits followed. He rel- 
ished a joke or a good story as well as any 
man I ever knew, and he was exceedingly 
charitable. He gave away money continu’ 
ally and to everybody, He did it very qui- 
etly and hated to have it mentioned. I think 
he had a heart as tender as a woman’s, and 
the sight of misery affected him strongly. 
Soldiers’ widows and children were always 
tenderly treated by him. I remember that 
after we had established headquarters in this 
city, at the corner of F and Seventeenth 
streets, a bright, neatly dressed girl used to 
come around selling apples and oranges. 
One day she said to the General : 
‘I'd like to have you recommend me for 
a place in the Departments. My father and 
brother were killed in the army, and we've 
nothing to live on but what I make sel.ing 
fruit.’ 
‘I'he moment she said she was a soldier’s 
daughter the General began taking a visible 
interest in her, and he answered : 
**No, | can't recommend you to the Presi- 
dent now, (it was during the fight with 
President Johnson), but if I’m ever Presi- 
dent I’ll give you a piace,’ 
‘She remembered the promise, and just as 
soon as he was inaugurated applied to him. 
He appointed her in the Treasury, where I 
think she still is.’ 
‘Gen. Grant’s demeanor was always singu- 
larly calm and collected, wasn’t it ? 
‘Yes, indeed, I never saw him excited, or 
apparently angry, but once. A cavalry 
command—a regiment, I think—had been 
ordered to move in the morning in advance 
of the infantry. It did not start out as early 
as it should, and the infantry got ahead of 
it. Presently it came stringing along, going 
as fast as the horses could be apurred, trying 
to get ahead of the infantry. The day was 
hot, and the horses were in a perfect lather 
of sweat. The General came along with his 
staff, and as soon as he saw the condition of 
the horses he became very angry, and pushed 
on ahead until he came up to the officer in 
command, whom he talked to very s y 
about his incapacity, and ended by pu 
him under arrest. 
‘I've seen him in the most trying places, 
but he never showed the least sign of dis- 
composure. Once, during the terrible fight- 
ing of the Wilderness, he was sitting on a 
log on a knoll, in the rear of the line, with 
his back against a tree. He had his knife 
out and was whittling a stick. Suddenly an 
Aid dashed up in a state of great excitement, 
His horse was in a ans gp Nyt, 
out, and he had lost 
in excited thata gap had been 
broken in the line, and the rebels were pour- 
ing through it. The old man heard him 
clear through, dismissed him, and then said 
quietly : 

‘ you go over there and see what’s 
the matter.’ 





‘Be it so, Joe, I forgive you and I love’ 


‘It turned out that a littie space 
the of = 

1 eye soon saw 
‘Did he never show any disturbance of 


mind over the terribl 
te —_ @ struggle that was| alone 


‘No; whatever he may have felt, it never 
showed in his countenance,’ 

‘How did the mass of the army of the 
Potamac him?’ 
‘They were fond of him, as he was fond of 
them. They used to cheer him loudly when- 
ever he came near any part of the line, and 
he was well pleased with it.’ 
‘You were present at the surrender, were 


you no 

‘Yes. The day we entered Farmville, 
Lee went out of one end of the town as we 
entered the other. We stopped at the 
hotel, andthe General step out on the 
balcony after supper, The moon was just 
rising and the old Sixth Corps was going 
by—a body of men that Gen. Grant was very 
fond of. They cheered him lustily, for they 
began to feel that victory was at last in their 
hands—the first real victory won by the 
army of the Potomac, In the morning I 
went back to look for the headquarters 
wagons, and finally joined Sheridan's forces 
= as the flag of truce came in. ‘The pub- 
ished accounts of the affair are nearly accu- 
rate, except that the final act of surrender 
was performed in McLean’s parlor, instead 
of under the apple tree, as the popular 
legend has it.’ 


THE LOVE SONG OF THE TOM-TIT 


{From “ The Mikado,” by Gilbert aud Sullivan.) 
On a treeby a rivera little tom-tit 
Sang “Willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 
And I said to him, “Dicky-bird, why do you sit 
Singing “Willow, titwillow, titwillow ?” 
Is it weakness of intellect, b‘rdie ?” 1 cr ed, 
“Ora rather tough worm in your little inside ?” 
With a shake of bis poor little nead he replied, 
“Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 


He slapped at his chest as he sat on that bough, 
Singing “‘ Willow, titwillow, titwillow!” 

And a cold perspiration bespangled bis brow, 
Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow ! 

He sobbed and he sighed and a gurgle he gave 

Then he threw himself into the billowy wave, 

And an echo arose from the suicide’s grave— 
“Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 


Now I feel as sure as I’m sure that my name 
Isu’t Willow, titwi.low, titwillow, 


That 'twas blighted affection that made him ex 
claim 


“Oh willow, t twillow, titwillow !” 
And if you remain callous and obdurate, I 


“Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 


“GOALS OF FIKE.” 








easier and more agreeable to retaliate evil 
than to do good in return—to ‘get even’ with 
an enemy rather than to conciliate him. And 
yet, not only the teachings of religion, but 
experience, invariably proves that the most 
effective way of conquering an enemy is to 


kindness ; for, in nine cases out of ten, such 
a mode of treatment does more than van- 
quish your foe; it makes him your friend. 
How many family and personal feuds would 
be nipped in the bud if people acted more in 
the spirit of the one who tells the following 
little story, which, though old, is worth re 
peating : 

I once had a neighbor, who, though a 
clever man, came to me one day and said, 
‘Esquire White, L want you to come and get 
your geese away.’ 

‘Why,’ said 1, ‘what are my geese doing?’ 

‘They pick my pigs’ ears when they are 
eating, and drive them away, and I will not 
have it.’ 

‘What can I dc?’ said I. 

*You must yoke them.’ 

‘That I have not time to do now,’ said I. 
‘i do not see but they must run.’ 

‘If you do not take care of them, U shall,’ 
said the shoemaker, in anger. ‘What do you 
say, Esquire White?’ 

*] cannot take care of them now, but I will 
[pay you for all damages.’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘you will find that a hard 
thing, i guess.’ 

So off he went, and 1 heard a terrible 
squailing among the geese. The next news 
from the geese was, that three of them were 
missing. My children went and found them 
terribly mangled and dead, and thrown into 
the bushes, 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘all keep still, and let me 
punish him.’ 

In a few days the shoemaker’s hogs broke 
into my corn. I drove them ali out, and 
picked up the corn which they had torn 
down, and fed them with it in the road. By 
this time the shoemaker came in great haste 
after them. 

‘Have you seen anything of my hogs? 
said he. . 

‘Yes, sir, you will find them yonder, eat- 
ing some corn which they torn down in my 
field?’ 

‘In your field?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said I. ‘Hoga love corn, you 
know ; they were made to eat.’ 

‘How much mischief have they done?’ 

‘Oh, not much,’ said I. 

Wel’, off he went to look, and estimated 
the damage to be equal toa bushel and a 
half of corn. 

‘Oh, no,’ said I, ‘it can’t be.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the shoemaker, ‘and I will pay 
you every cent of the damage.’ 

‘No,’ replied I, ‘you shall pay me nothing 
My geese have been a great trouble to you.’ 
The shoemaker blushed, and went home. 
The next winter, when we came to settle, the 
shoemaker determined to pay me for my 
corn, 

‘No,’ said I, ‘I shall take nothing.’ 

After some talk, we parted, but in a day 
or two I met him on the road, anJ feil into 
conversation in the most friendly manner. 
But when I started on, he seemed loath to 
move, and [ paused. For a moment both of 
us were silent. At last he said, ‘I have 
something laboring on my mind.’ 

‘Well, what is it?’ 

‘Those geese. I killed three of your geese, 
and shail never rest until you know how I 
feel. Iam sorry.’ And the tears came into 
his eyes. 

‘Oh, weil,’ said I, ‘never mind. 
my geese were provoking.’ 

I never took anything of him for it, but 
when my cattle broke into bis field after this 
he seemed glad, because he could show how 
patient he could be. You might search the 
country in vain for a couple of more friendly 
neighbors than we were ever after. 


PUTTING ON A BONNET. 


[Boston Transcript.| 
Did you ever see a woman putting on her 
bonnet? No? Well, then, you have missed 
the enjoyment of a most interesting per 
formance. A man, you know, when he dons 
his headpiece, merely claps the cover over 
his brows with as little consideration as one 
would drop an extinguisher over a candle 
He simply puts his hat on, and that is all 
there is to the operation. Light or darkness 
1s all one to him. 
Of course different men have different 
ways of putting on a hat. One man seizes 
his castor by the front of the brim und slaps 
it onto his head with a quick turn of the 
wrist, in very much the same manner one 
would turn a flap-jack; another takes hold 
of his hat, one hand to the fore and the 
other aft, and pulls it down qith all his 
might, as though his plug hat were what it 
looks like, a clam’s head, and he were re- 
moving the dingy nightcap from that 
clam’s head, preparatory to eating—eating 
the clam, mind you, and not the night-cap ; 
while a third lays hold of his hat by the gun- 
wales, starboard and port, and carefully ad- 
justs it in an exact line with the horizon, or 
at some favorite angle, as the case may be. 
But in either of these three instances the 
operation is done mechanically and requires 
no looking=glass or other adventitious aid. 
There is no art init. It is merely an act, a 
matter of dull routine, 
With a woman how different! When she 
puts on her bonnet a poem is created, a 
picture is called into being, music is brought 
back to earth, and the atmosphere that 
fondles her rosy cheeks and presses her still 
rosier lips is saturated with sweet sounds, 
She brings forth a bandbox, her plump 
arms all too brief to encom its alder., 
manic waist, sets it upon chair or table, re- 
moves the lid, and with the sweet smile 
which snything beautiful will ever call to 
the features of Eve's daughters, reaches 
down into the cavernous interior of that 
mighty box and draws forth, very tenderly, 
a little, insignificant heterogeneous 
that courtesy callsa bonnet. To the male 
eye it has neither beauty nor comeliness in 
its present connection ; but wait a bit, 


I suppose 





Shall perish as be did and you will knew why> 
Though 1 probably shall not exclaim as 1 die, 


To most people, unfortun.tely, it is much 


melt down his enmity in the crucible of 


The fair creature looks into the mirror and 
remarke apologetically that her hair isn’t 
fixed. She feels that itis her duty to ex- 
hibit that bonnet in the most favorable 
manner. She has no excuses to make for 
its shortcomings; it has none. It is herself 
, and always her hair, which is m- 

sible for anything short of absolute 
tion when the nuptial knot shall be tied 
the bonnet and herself 

shall be one glory. 2, 


Now she raises the airy aloft; her 
eM cree rth 
eck and hu her s 

while she adjusts the bonnet astride her pug, 
and then settles it down carefully—oh, 80 
carefully!—upon its hirsute couch. It is 
now exactly where it should be. There is 
no guesswork about it, Squere, level and 
plumb could not be more precise in results, 
Up goes her rounded chin, the strings are 
tied, and, without the least wrinkling of the 
ribbon—how ever could she do it ;—the ends 
are brushed out with a delicate sleight~of- 
hand, the bows are picked out flat and 
uare—not too flat nor too square—and a 
long, slender pin is thrust remorselessly 
through her medulla oblongata, it» cruel 
oint, naked and unguarded, protruding 
rom the thither side, a warning to all whom 
it may concern that no trespassers are 
allowed upon these premises, 

And now that the bonnet is upon her 
head, and her head is within that bonnet, 
who shall say that all this time and atten- 
tion and care have been wasted? No; such 
beautiful, eye-enchanting, aoul-inspiring re- 
sults justify any and all means necessary to 
bring them about. 
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eAsER. 
It is purely vege- 
table, and cures when 
other medicines fail. 
It is prepared ex- 
pressly for these dis- 
eases, and has never 
been known to fail. 
One trial will con- 
vince you. For sale 
by all drugriste. 
PRICE $1.25. 
Send for 
Pamphlet 
of Testi- 
monials, 
HUNT'S 
REMEDY 
23 co., 
ga Providence, 
RK. LL 








EIGHTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


each of wh ch is equal to the cost of tuition. These 
scholarships will be given to worthy young men who 
can pass the entrance examination, which is not 
difficult. The College is located in the delightful 
town of Amherst, in the valley of the Connecticut, 
on a beautifal farm of 400 acres. It affords a thor 
ough ~~ education, a good knowledge of Agri 
culture, Engineering, Chemistry, Botany and many 
other sciences. In short, it fits a young man to be 
come a practical farmer, or to enter business, or to 
study the professions. The locality is so healthfui, 
and the physical training such that many young men 
who have entered with poor health, have returned 
home not only witha well-stored and disciplined 
mind, but strongin body. The additional expense 
for those receiving the scholarships need not be over 
175 a year, and an industrious student can earn, if 
he desires, a portion of that amount at work on the 
farm without interfering with his daily College 
duties. A farmer’s son, or any young man who 
wants to get a good education, should apply at once 
for one of these scholarships. 

For further particulars, address Pres't J. C. 
GREENOUGH, Amherst, Mass. mchl4-tf 





Hale's Honey the great Covngh cure,25¢,f0c&$) 
Glenn's Sulphur Seap heals and beautifier,2/¢ 
German Corn Remover kills corns & Bunions 
Mill's Mairand Whisker Dye—Black and 
Brown, 50ets. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 


Dean's Rheumatic Pill'sare asurecure, 0¢ 
feb21-52t 


WHEELER’S 
ECLIPSE 


NGINES 


Received the Highest 
Award at the Fin 
Worlds Fairs; received 
over 150 Medals and 
Diplomas; received a 
special Silver Medal 
at Manchester, N. H., N. 
E. Fair, 1883 

This reliable, self-regu- 
— storm-proof and 
noiseless Windmili, afte: 
> a test of 16 years, has be 

come a favorite whereve: 
known. Over 18,000 are now in use. Hundreds 0! 
the | gee citizens of New England are among 
the Eclipse patrons, and will testify to its merits. 
e would offer to the public no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to what has been done and 
toa piss statement of facts from our patrons. 
Autograph testimonials shown to any who will 
call. water supply matones peomeey furnished, 
Pumps, Water Pipe, small and Railroad frost prooi 
Tanks a speciality. Full satisfaction garanteed 
all purchasers. 
Catalogues and price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 
68 Pearl &t., Bosten. 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSEPOWER 


The most satisfactory machines in the 
market for 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 


Actpovtetoes by_all competent judges to be the 
most thoroughly reliable machines in the market, 
regauging easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 
an rability. Send for 48-page Pamphiet 
riving full description and terms, FREE. 

ress 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MADDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


ag7-On Exhibiti a fe 
ne “ Co. 7 Cli ont ~~ 7 o.m. 


Coachmen and Farmers, 


Do you want to work less for the same wages, and 
save money? If you do, by using 











AMPIRE 


BLACK 


(FORMERLY CANTON BLACK.) 


you can render your harness water proof and pliable 
and as good as new, in half the time and with less 


aa 











labor than with any other method of oiling or black 


ing. It is an absolutely pure oil, and any leathe 
properly blacked with it, will not wear red, mildew 


crack or harden. It is invaluable for the 


FARM, STABLE, AND HOUSE, 


MADE SOLELY BY 


THE CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO., 


160 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
For sale by all dealers throughout the United 


will 
States. Guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it, | CA 
OR GOODS TAKEN BACK. If our goods cannot 
be obtained from a dealer write us for information. 
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WHERE ARE WICKED BURIED’ 


“Tell me, gray headed sexton,” I said, 
“Where in this field are the wicked folks laid? 
I have wandered the quiet old graveyard through 
And studied the epitaphs, old and new; 

But on monument, obelisk, pillar or stone 

I read of no evil that men have done.” 


The old sexton stood by a grave newly made, 
With his chin on his band, his hand on 9 spade; 
I knew by the gleam of his eloquent eye 

That his heart was instructing his lips to reply. 


“Who is to judge when the soul takes its flight ? 
Who is to judge ’twixt the wrong and the right? 
Which of us mortals shall dare to say 


“In our journey through life, the further we 


Speed, 
The better we learn that humanity’s need 
Is charity’s spirit, that prompts us to find 
Ruther virtue than vice in the lives of our kind. 


“Therefore,good deeds we record on these stones 
The evil men do, let it die with their bones. 

I have labored as sexton this many a year, 

But I never have buried » bad man here.” 


Anecdotes. 

_ Ear A newspaper scientist thinks it is pos- 
sible that the North Pole may yet be reached 
on skates. Now let us have an Arotic expe- 
dition which will embrace all the skaters in 


the country, and the nation will rejoice 
whether they find the Pole or not. 





ta‘ Do you move this spring?’ asked 
Gilpin of a customer. 
* Oh, yes, [ move every spring.’ 
‘I should think that would be expensive.’ 
‘ I find it cheaper than paying rent,’ 
—f[Marathon Independent. 


tyr It is impossible for a boy to keep still 
if he is ordered to do so ; but if the suggest- 
ion is made that he shonld go down to the 
cellar for a hod of coal, he can become as 
motionless as an Egyptian mummy.—[Bos- 
ton Courier. 

ta Journalist (to his wife);—* I feel very 
bad this morning. I don’t see that it’s worth 


painfully that £ cannot think.’ 

Wife—Dcn’t try to think any today dear. 
Stay at home and work on sour book.’— 
[Arkansaw Traveler. 


ty" ‘Did you break your father’s will ?’ 


*Yes.’ 


‘No ; poorer than ever before.’ 

‘How is that ?’ 

‘You see, I broke the will, but the law- 
yers broke me.’ 


tr" Professor: ‘Why does a duck put his 
head under water?’ Pupil: ‘For divers 
reasons.’ Professor: ‘Why does he go on 
land?” Pupil: ‘For sundry reasons,’ Pro- 
fessor: ‘Next, you may tell us why a duck 
puts his head under water.’ Second ;upil : 
‘To liquidate his bill.’ Professor : ‘And why 
does he go on land?’ Second pupil: ‘To 
mae a run on the bank.’ : 

tc Plumber—' Weil, I stopped that leak 
up at your house.’ 

Coal Merchant—‘Ail right. 
bill ?” 

_ Plumber—‘Uh, I'll let you off light. Cal! 
it ninety frur dollars.’ 

Coal Merchant—‘Very well. I sent that 
ton of coal up to your house this afternoon. 
Give me fcur dollars and we'll call it square, 
— want to be hard on you.’—[Chicago 

ews, 


What’s your 


ta‘ Did you see anything of a pockct- 
book that I dropped somewhere in the bed- 


That our neighbor was wicked who died today ? . 


while to go to work, formy head aches so Re 


‘I suppose, then, you are quite rich now?” 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF 


in from one to twenty minu 
PAIN with one tho ‘a 
pain the Rh 
by Neursigl or 
suffer Ys 
‘ds instant ease, ADWat . 


Tr 
Bipnen 
rs 
ache Toothache gia 
tiem, Cold Chills, Ague Ch 
blaine, Frost Bites, Bruises 


Sprains, Pains inthe Ohes » Bac 
Limbs .are instantly relieved. 


TAKING COLD, 


This sentence 1s constantly in the mouth of ever 

erson, in order to explain certain complaints 
Those who use it often, we think have but a tum 
dea of ite precise meaning. A person, tor instance, 
has been over-exerting any particular set of muscles 
—of the throat, from violent speaking—of the louns, 
by too much stooping or ben ing, Or those of apy 
part of the ee 2 These parts of muscles are on 
sequently, weakened and relaxed, and become fur 
prey for any disease. The person who has bee 

thus acting, accidentally, or otherwise, €Xposes hime 
self to the cold air, the perspiration immediate), 
ceases, and the blood, which has been but just bow 
circulating rapidly throughout the surface of the 
body, is repelled inwardly, and is sure to « ttle ig 
those parts which have been previously wearied and 
relaxed. Here, then, we have an accumulation of 
blood, a congestion, which gives rise to sli th: pain 
and stiffness attendant upon such complaints. W ic, 
this takes place in the throat, we have what is called 
Sore Throat, when ia the loins, Lumbago, or stig 
Back, when in the chest, Pleurisy. We a\s0 haye t 
in the shoulder-blade, side, and other parts. . 

In these cases the —! Rehef acts as follows 
Its first action, when freely applied by the Land or 
otherwise is to blunt the scute sensibilities of the 
nerves, and almost instantly relieve the pain te 
secondary action is to excite perspiration dur 
which it is desirable to avoid exposure sud reddep 
the parts over which it is applied almost t 
thereby determining the blood from the injured 

arts to the surface. In these cases, the Keady Re 

ef should be applied freely ; and it will be found ig 
every case to give immediate and permanent relies 

N. B.—If convenient, a picce of flannel, saturated 
with the Relief, and tied or pinned around th: par 
does good service. 

The above expression, TAKING COLD, ompre 
hends all such cases as LUMBAGO, or pain in the 
loins, PLEURISY, or acute pain about ; 
sore throat, &c. 


ed 
u 


be chest, 
In each and all of these sees, the 
ady Relief should be applied freely, and well 
rubbed in, around the affected parts, until « burning 
sensation is felt, and it will be found that | , 
Relief supplies at once everything that could | 
sired as 4 quick, powerful, convenient, safe, and re. 
liable remedy. in severe cases, where danger is 
threatened, we would recommend one or two doses 
of two or three of Radway’s Kegulating Pills, as the 
case may require, they will materially aid the Relief 
1n effecting @ cure. 


SORE THROAT. 


By taking twenty or thirty drops of the Relic f, 12 
some molasses, on going to bed, and pinuing a piece 
of flannel, saturated with Kelief about the throat, 
you will get up in the morning entirely relieved of 
Sore Throat. 


PNEUMONIA, 


Or Inflammation of the Lungs, thould be treated 
with the Ready Relief, as follows: The patient should 
be given 20 drops of the Relief every hour, in a wine 
glass of water, and the whole chest, back and front 
must be kept under the influence of the Relief, by 
frequent application; beef-tea and animal broths 
must be constantly given to support the patient snd 
his bowels are to be occasionally moved with Dr, 
Rad way’s Pills. 


MALARIA 
EN ETS VARIOUS FORMS. 
_ FEVER AND AGUE cured for 50 cents. There 
is not a remedial agent in this world that will cure 
Fever and Ague and other Malarious, Builious, Scar. 
let and othe: fevers (aided by RADWAY’S PILLS) 
80 quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 


SICK HEADACHE! 


It wil in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach 

Heartbarn, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Colic, Wind 
in the Bowels, and all internal pains, 


CHOLERA. 


The Relief is almost a specific in this terrible epi 

demic ; if used in tume, will ssve nearly every case. 
On the first symptom, take a teaspoonful of Kelief in 
water, and repeat it £0 often asthe discharges con- 
tinue, and do not be afraid of taking too much. In 








room I occupied last night, landlord ?” 

* Any money in it ?’ 

* About $500.” 

* Yes, sir. Here is your pocket-book, with 
the money. The maid was honest enough 
to bring itto me, and I loeked it up in the 
safe. | 

‘ Ah, very correct proceeding, very. 1 had 
intended placing the money ina savings- 
bank this morning, where it would have been 
drawing four per cent. As a reward for your 
honesty I will say nothing about the interest 
for the time it has been in your possession, 
and you can make it square with th: cham. 
ber-maid. There is nothing small about me 
when I run across aman who seems to be 
trying to do what’s right.'—[Detroit Journal. 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


THE GREAT BLOOD PuriFicRY 


Vegetine 
Used This Month 


yj ILL give tone and vigor to the system, an‘ 
repare you to withstand the enervating ei~ 
fects of the spring weather. 


Vegetine, 
As a Spring Medicine, 


Stand. unrivalled. 


Its efficacy has been established 
by the severest test to which any remedy was ever 
subaitted. Thousands who have withia the past 15 
years been restored by its use testify to the truth of 
this statem: nt. 


Vegetine, 
The Great Purifier, 


When faithfally used, will reach the most severe 
case of disease arising from impurity of the blood. 
Sufferers from Humors, Canker. Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
—~ ye Diseases of the Skin, Pimples, Boils, Tetter 
and Ringworm are sure to find relief by the use of 
this remedy. 


Vegetine 
Is Always Reliable 


And safe to administerto children or the most deli 
cate women. VEGETINE 1s a true tonic, and nota 
deceptive st mulant. The good that it imparts to- 
day is not succeeded by injury to-morrow; and no 
one need fear that the hope which it infuses is but 
the despondency of evil under disguise. 


CotumsBi, ILL , June 20, 1878. 
H. R. Stevens, Boston: 

My little daughier has been troubkd with a 
humorous breaking out on the skin from infancy, 
until about one vear ago, at which time I commenced 
giving her the Vegetine, and now I'am very happy 
to say I find her entirely cured. 


Yours truly, 
_april-62t JACOB LACROIX. 


LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are’ suitable 
for general farming and stock raising purp: fore 
change of laws as per bills now pending in Congress. 





320" THE DEVILS LAKE, 

And Mouse River Country. 
ane tary to 

DAKOTA Lake, Dakota. 

Over 

sota at the low price of $3.00 per acre and upwards. 

Sectional Map and full particulars mailed 

Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. and FREE 

Manitoba R, R., St. Pavt, Minn. 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
NORTH S. Land 
2,000,000 Acr- of R. R. Lands in Minne- 
free to any address by C. H. WARREN, 
RNS 


m)h7 :ec wit 


CLAR_K’s 





DR. 


HOG CHOLERA 


Cure and FPreventive. 
This pr tion bas been used with the best o 
success during the past winter and will accomplish 
all that is claimed for it. If given in the first stages 
of the disease it is easier to treat the animals as it is 
given with thefood. Ifdelayed untilthey cannot 
stand or walk to the trough, and appetite entirely 
genes itis harder to get them to takeit. It has, 
owever, been used in very extreme cases with sat- 
i results. Full direetions with each bottle. 
y Druggists and Grocers. Price 75 cts. 
Trade supplied by the manufacturer’s 


J.C, STANLEY, Newburyport, Mass- 
Sold in Boston by GEO. C. GOODWIN a CO. 
36 & 38 Hanover sticet. mh28-13t 





K wij AND NOT 
ANVWA tg - ouT 

by watehmakers by mai 1 

fee. J. 8. Bincn & Ee) ee’ 


SOLD 
mh29-28teow 


BIRCHS 











i5 PER CENT'==- 
===\DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 
ESTORS in 
Mie COME ANE, und guarantee 15 per 
cent. per year net earnings. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 
apd-4t Welser, Idaho.§ 





confirmed cases of Cholera, take it inwardly, and 
apply it zealously to the bowels and extremities, 
until the circulation is restored and the cramps 
agecs, 
ravellers should always carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water wi'l prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
& stimulant. 
Miners and lumbermen should always be provided 
with it. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


.RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is the only reme 
dial agent in vogue that will instently stop pain. 
FEFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 


RESOLVENT. 


THE 


Great Blood Purifier, 
FOR THE CURE of CHRONIC DISEASE 


Scrofulous or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, be it seated in the 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones 
Flesh or Nerves, Corrupting the Sol- 
ids and Vitiating the Fluids. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swelling 
Headache, Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding ot the Lungs, Dyspepsia» 
Water Brash, White Sweilings, Tumors, Skin Du- 
eases, Eruptions on the Body and Face, Pimple’ 
Boils, Blotches, Sores, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


LIVER COMPLAINT, Ete. 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent exce 
all remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scroful- 
ous, Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the 
only positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabete* 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontnience of L rine 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all case 

where there are brick-dust deposits, or the water i* 
thick, cloudy, mixed with substance hke the wiute 0 
an egg, or threads like white silk, or there iss mer 
bid, dark, bilious eye and white bone-dust 
deposits, and when there isa pricking, burning 62 

sation when passing water, and pain in the swa’l o! 
the back along the Joins. 


CONSUMPTION 


And a Complication of other Diseases 
Cured. 

)Finst Lerrer, June 16, 1£53.] 
Dr. Rapway & Co.— Dear Sirs: My wife, who hae 
been ailing fortwo years from Palpitation ot 
heart, Bronchitis, Catarrh of the Head, Fall of 
Womb, Liver Complaint, etc., was taken dowa tb 
first of March with Lung Fever; when 
broke her physician toid me that she was gv: 
Consumption, and that I might make up wy ! 
part with her by the first of June, etc. W 
doctor left told my wife of the wondertui cul 
your medicines had done; tried them; she impr ved 
from the first dose, and she is now better and '@ 
rpey Meme | day, but ber left lung is a itu 
at the bottom, etc. 


Seconp Letter, September, 10, 155 ’ 
I take pleasure in thanking you for your Dov 
and valusble medicines, which have cured my ¥"* 
of tae horrible disease, Consumption, e\« 

(Tuirp Lerrer, October 6, 155: 

As to pubiishing the letters, or any part < 
eic., itis perfectly agreeable to me ior you ‘0 
allthe information I can possibly give tot 
and AFFLICTED. My wife is to-day ©! 
better health than she has for the last fv« 
She was afflicted with Liver Complaint, Fall 
Womb, Palpitation of the Heart, Bronchit 
of the Head, Kidney Diseases, Rhbewmats 
Consumption, when she began taking your 
m« dicines. 
I have been poorly myself for years, & 
wife’s health has recovered, I have take! 
cines, and to-day [feel as wellas 1 did when " 
years old, and as lively as a boy. Lhe ee 
around is full of contagious diseases suc We - “ 
NONE of THEM. I give afew Piils aad "4 a 
occasionally to my children, and they never (*®) 
catch disease; so you see why I think so mvc” 
your medicines, and why I am so thankful to you 
Reepectfully as ever, your sricads aIN ES. 
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Scio, Oregon. P einles 
One boitle contains more of the active Praken iB 
of Medicines thanany other Preparation. | ¢ Moun 
teaspoonfe! doses, while others requ re ive 
times as much. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


ONE DOLLAR eae SOTELS. 
DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS. 


The Great Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


th swee 
eng tbe! 
jsorder® 
pests 
} sll 


derangements of the Interna) Visce: 

etable, containing no mercury, mi 

ive doses of RADWAY’S PILLS wil! free the 

system from all the above-named disorders. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Price, 25 cents per Box. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


i aint 
undreds of maladies spring from this comp'" 
he symptom fe ran Ps 

estio: lew 
Heart Pain after Eating,— giv 
jating chole, 





diseases. 
and observe w 


specting diet. 
READ ‘‘ FALSE 
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DATS AS A FODDER C 


The most 
stock on a variety « 
proved that a herd ¢ 

P kind of fodder, though it 
™ that grows, will not keep 
as well as if fed on 
the principal food may be compo 
fodder which can be grown ont! 
the best advantage, a change tos 
fodder not as easily grown 18 vel 
sirable. 

Among th 
grown on most of farms, may be 1 
While this fodder may not be q 
or milch cows as barley fodder, 


successful farmers 


f food. Exp 
f cattle fed 
may 


is nea 


several kine 


fodder crops that ¢ 


change that is agreeable as well 


to the cows, providing the crop 
al u 


grown and cured. The gre 
f rdde 


many make in raising oat 
sowing eeed enough ; four bus 


acre is not too much. ‘The straw 


and can be easily cured so that t 
be perfectly sweet, and will be eag 
for by both horses and cattle ; 
two bushels be sown to the acr 
will be so coarse that it is diff 
impossible to properly dry it 
be smoky when fed out; when 
dition it is not a desirable f 
7 animal. 
Farmers who have tried to gr 
DoMer in this way have becom: 


jena abandoned it 


those farmers who have sowr 
to make the straw fine, cut: 
time, and cured it well, have 
uable todder crop. 
large crop can be 
barley or rye, and quite as much ¢ 
arian. The only drawback tot 
is its liability to rust ; occasiona 
@ season like year, when tt 
strike it before it is fully grow: 
not much more liable to rust tt 
grass, unless itis permitted to s 
the grain is fully matured, W 
found that it is beginning to ru 
to cut it, although it is but 
to blossom; but when there 
of rust it should be permitted to 
the kernel is nearly grown. 
To those who understar d just! 


as a 


at 
f 
rou 


On good 


grown, muco 


sast 


just « 


s mn 


it, and how to cure it, the oat 
that will give as good returns as 
crop grown on the farm ; | l 
for the farmer to depend wholly 
a fodder crop, but to let it con 
up a vatiety. Corn, rye, barley 
rian are all good and should 


APICULTURE. 


In the Popular Science Mont 
is an instructive 





article, at 
and practical, on the sul ject of 
from which a variety of valuable 
is to be derived. Hitherto 
plished writer remarks, the 
tering of bees has been a n 
difficulty in the northern climat 
been nearly overcome by the aj 
science, and the opinion is expres 
oe the near future bee culture mus 
my great and profitable industry in | 
the United States. It already sta 
inent among the recent industri 
growth, though in itself it cann 
& modern industry, being as old 
In its scientific developments, ho 
of recent growth. Apiculture, sa 
ter,is naturally a part of and cl 
with agriculture. The bulk of 
crop of this country, amounting | 
million pounds annually, com 
bee keeping which is in connecti 
less, with farming. In taking h 
stock, and dairy products to mar\ 
mer takes with them a large parc 
tility of his soil; but in taking | 
market, he does nothing of the k 
The skilled apiarist, guided by 
controls, directs, and manipulate 
that they gather the rich nectar 
dreds of pounds from a given ar 
not impoverish his own land 
neighbor. He secures only tha 
left ungathered, would “waste it 
on the desert air.” And the sar 
exported agricultural products ; » 
of a country’s fundamental! agri 
sources is carried out of it ; but 
ponding impoverishment of the 
place when its honey surplus is 
For this reason alone bee culture 
will take its place among the 
and important national industri 
bee keeping in this day may be 
one of the fine arts. Ladies of 
are successfully engaged in bee 
manifest much enthusiasm over 
healthful occupation, and there 
the attention of those in delicate 
not s'rong enough for hard phy 
Lost health and etiength have 
ered by it, as liberal means of 
have likewise been procured. ‘f 
required is comparatively smal 
average return for skilled exertio 
OF course the calling is beset 
bles, and some of them formidab/ 
with disappointments ; but thes 
astrous chiefly to the unskilled ar 
ligent. And even if all is lost, not ¢ 
of money or labor is wiped out, w 
little of each, increased by the va 
son of failure, very soon bring 
back again to a level of promisin 
ity. The German and Italian be 
kinds principally kept in this co 
Canada; but ali varieties now ex 
have been introduced from th 
Hemisphere. ‘The writer gives a 
esting description of the differeng 
the several kinds. The bee of the 
no doubt be greatly superior to ag 
kave at present. A number of tf 
Fieties in existence are at present 
of domestication with us, and suq 
ed result is certain by judicio 
accordance with the well kno 
Variation and heredity. Bee cul 
but little progress on scientific 
for nde of years ; it is only 
last half century that it has mad 
progress. The invent 
wovable and the honey ex 
Fevolutionized the entire 


nor 





